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The Secret's Out! 
Ive heard it said,and heard it read, 
That put te any test, 
Of all the mites a woman writes, 
Her “P.S’ is the best. 
Though why the best, none ever 
Suessa, 
Nor saw a secret there, 
Until amaid in mischief laid 
The women's secret bare— 
That P_S. means 
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NOTES 
HE DISTRIBUTION of jubilee honors 


would have puzzled Boswell, for they 

were in most cases awarded neither to 

*«the knowledge, the expertness, the 
skill, the assiduity and the spirited hazards of busi- 
ness,’” nor to ‘* vicious feats of war.’’ Politics was 
almost the sole motive in the choice of peers, baron- 
ets, and privy councillors —in the case of Lord 
Egerton of Tatton, party politics; in the case of 
Sir Wilfred Laurier, imperial federation politics of 
a big order. It was a gross bait that was set for the 
valuable democratic leader of the liberal Jean Bap- 
tistes. A few years ago Laurier was as pronounced 
an annexationist as any Canadian politician dared to 
be, and shared much of the contumely that fell to 
the lot of Blake, the Toronto journalist, for his 
blundering Washington letter. In England he was 
regarded as the possible bull in the imperial china 
shop. But Mr. Chamberlain is a swift judge of 
men, and it was no trick at all for him to read actor 
in a face that instantly suggests the medallions of the 
French tragedian, Mounet-Sully. To return to 
Ottawa as Sir Wilfred Laurier was too much for 
the Jacobin in the Canadian premier. He grasped 
for the bait, and he will live as a proof of the power 
of the ‘*new diplomacy.’’ It will be well for the 
world if his surrender shall end the absurd talk of 
annexation. On one side of the line the hope of 
the annexationists has become a knight; on the 
other side their leader was near to becoming a con- 
vict; in both cases the punishment fits the crime. 


THE HAWAIIAN TREATY hangs fire chiefly 
because of the opposition of the Cleveland fetishists in 
the senate—perhaps in a smaller degree, also, because 


of the indifference of the sugar trust. A lack of pop- 
ular interest in the project is unfortunate for the presi- 
dent, but by no means difficult to understand. The 
suspicion that the Americans in Hawaii are rather 
more cunning than capable is well grounded in a 
knowledge of the exploits of these missionary chil- 
dren, and it hasbeen deepened by the somewhat 
squalid appearance of the Hawaiian representatives 
inthis country. Amiable as we are in the toleration of 
hail-fellow-well-met manners among our own states- 
men of the *¢ Billy’? Mason- Dubois order, it was not 
without certain misgivings that Washington people 
saw the ambassador of a friendly republic cocking 
his feet above the paste pots in‘* Newspaper Row ”’ 
and pouring diplomatic secrets and complaints into the 
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ears of the newspaper correspondents from Kansas 
City and Sapparapa, Maine. Nor are the accounts 
of the ‘* men of light and leading ’’ at home more 
pleasing; they appear to be adventurers who have 
never ventured and revolutionists who are afraid of 
firearms. But they are in the saddle for the mo- 
ment, which lends legitimacy to a transfer that is 
at least negatively desirable. For it seems plain that 
unless we take Hawaii, some one else will. Itcan- 
not remain in suspense, a fat ear of corn, while the 
ravens wheel above it. |The Some One looms up 
in Japan. There is much Jingo in the Japanese, and 
they are preparing to desert genial domesticity in 
much the same spirit that controls them when they 
send their youth to Paris to study painting under the 
immortal Bougereau—nomen clarum et venerabile! 
Butina second aspect there is a measure of reason in the 
Japanese ambition. The home population, now larger 
than that of the British Islands or France, is growing 
at the rate of one per cent a year, and must in time 
strain the confines of the present empire. No out- 
let exists in the East, while Russia stands athwart the 
coast from Bering Sea to Tonquin; the ports of the 
United States are closed to Asiatics. Hence the re- 
markable Japanese immigration in Hawaii; hence the 
Japanese imperial designs in Hawaii. On a show 
of numbers Japan would have a much better case 
than the United States. A good one third of the 
population is Japanese; the Japanese are to the 
American born as forty totwo. But other things 
than numbers count in the mathematics of politics, 
and the American and other annexationists are in 
full control. They would be unlikely to accept 
Japanese rule, and that is what threatens them in case 
the United States refuses the proffered gift, for the 
quarrel over restriction of immigration has reached a 
stage where it will serve as a pretext for an enlarge- 
ment of the Japanese ‘‘sphere of influence.’’ 
Whether the game is worth the candle for the 
United States, the specialists in economics and naval 
strategy will say. In any case, whatever is to be 
done should be done promptly. It has become an 
axiom that the nation that shortens its speeches 
widens its boundaries. 


POLITICS play the deuce with consistency 
everywhere, but the Ohio democrats might have left 
something of the rags of steadfastness for the imagi- 
nation. These irreconcilable enemies of plutocracy, 
sans-culottes as fierce as lusty feeding and warm 
lodging can breed, have nominated for governor the 
typical exploiter of the proletary—a money-lending 
banker, a miner by proxy, a rotund, easy man, 
whose eye cannot measure his fat acres. He is 
«« gaffed’’ as they say in the p. r. by a millionaire 
newspaper proprietor with a gusto for stocks and 
bonds, oil wells, and railways, who lives in the city 
of Washington and recalls Ohio only as a disagree- 
able place, peopled by plaintiffs in libel actions, 
grand juries, and persons with writs. It is a mourn- 


ful sarcasm that last year, when the chances of suc- 
cess were as uncertain as the rhetoric of the platform, 
the horny hand was asked to wield the brand; while 
to-day, when victory is merely a matter of waiting 
with a napkin, a possible emissary of Lombard Street 
will levy toll of votes on the hungry and re- 
bellious. For the democrats will probably carry 
Ohio. The mere ‘‘ off-year’’ return move makes 
this reasonably certain. The coal miners’ strike 
has added another figure to the democratic hun- 
dreds column, while the rapacious struggle over the 
tariff, the rumors of assaults on the civil service, the 
character of federal appointments, have tended to 
impair the republican lines. In the event of demo- 
cratic success Mr. John R. McLean will be chosen 
as United States senator. The nature of this 
calamity can be understood best by those who have 
ever seen the Cincinnati Enquirer. 


IN THE CONDUCT of a theatrical business 
occasion constantly arises, as it does in the manage- 
ment of a publishing house, for conveying to the press 
items and announcements which are legitimate 
«*news.’? We have already commented on the way 
publishers and magazine editors dilute such news with 
sloppy and fulsome praise, and thereby constantly 
gain valuable free advertisements. But the perform- 
ances of the publisher are dignified and restrained, 
compared with those of the theatrical manager. The 
typewritten slips of the advance agent are at times 
quite inconceivable. First they are an insult to the 
newspaper critic, for it is believed that he will print 
them, and to the public, for it is expected to accept 
such reprinted stuff as the honest opinion of a news- 
paper critic, and lastly tothe English language. But 
the worst feature of the whole affair is the light it 
sheds upon what a stage career must mean to a 
woman. We have advanced a great deal in our 
view of the stage during the last fifty years. We at 
least tolerate virtue in an actress. But we are appar- 
ently not prepared yet to tolerate privacy. Young 
women who wish to go on the stage will do well to 
consider exactly what such a step means. It is more 
than an occasional interview and the annual loss of 
one’s diamonds. It is best to be quite explicit; the 
public deserves to know the actual method of dis- 
seminating vulgar gossip. If you go on the stage 
almost every newspaper in the country will receive 
a typewritten paper headed 


Press Bureau, 

JOEL MARKS & CO. 
——OFFICES, — 
Knickerbocker Theater Building, N. Y. 
Lawrence Marston & W. J. Berry, 
Representatives. 


From a recent bulletin of this house we clip the 
following concentrations of vulgarity, which we sup- 
pose the young aspirant would not care to have imi- 
tated for her own benefit: 








Notes 
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«As a matter of course in one play there can be 
only one sure enough, full grown, up-to-date lead- 
ing man. There can be several leading actors, but 
only one love-the-heroine, kiss-me-quick leading 
man. In plays where the heroine is the star actress, 
she usually instructs her manager whom to engage 
for this position; where there are two stars, they 
both instruct. | Manager Marston has had his net 
out for the handsomest leading man in the market; 
he directs the tour of Miss Isabelle Evesson and 
Miss Estelle Clayton in their comedy, A Puritan 
Romance; and surely his two beautiful stars must 
have a man to make love to,—in their character of 
Puritan maidens, of course,—whose appearance, at 
least, would warrant an excuse for their desperate and 
soul-despairing love for him. But it’s no use; he 
can’t find one to suit them both—in the play they are 
rivals and both insist on loving the only leading 
man. Now Estelle is a brunette and wants a lead- 
ing man who looks like the Viking kings—with 
massive figure and flaxen curls. Isabelle is a baby- 
ish blonde, and wants a dark-eyed, slender, supple, 
with-a-reckless-Southern-air leading man. Dore 
Babcock, Jack Gilmore, John Kollerd, and Sheridan 
Block suit Miss Evesson, and James Hackett, 
William Harcourt, David Murray, and Carl Rich- 
man would suit Miss Clayton. Marston says it’s 
too hot to worry, and that if the worst comes to the 
worst, he ’Il engage two leading men and let them 
fight it out among themselves.”’ 


««Time was when we all thought pretty Estelle 
Clayton was going to chuck all her friends overboard 
and marry a many-time millionaire. Instead, she 
has turned her back on the gilt-edged young gentle- 
man and will star jointly with her sister in a comedy 
she herself wrote, entitled 4 Puritan Romance. 
The man in the case straightway sought solace for 
her coquetry in the dark eyes of another pretty 
actress, and, strange to say, in one who bears a 
striking resemblance to Miss Clayton. Of course 
it would not do to mention names, as the parties are 
too well known; but the rich young man’s courtship 
prospered better with the other lady—anyhow, they 
got married. The coquettish Clayton has the pleas- 
ure of seeing the wife puffed and photographed in 
the papers, received abroad, and wearing a crown 
of diamonds, at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
season, which made all New York stare. Ah, well, 
all things have their compensation. Estelle is 
beautiful and fancy free and in her cosy home up- 
town there is no nursery with three or four squall- 
ing babies. Time, pretty woman’s stern adjudi- 
cator, strikes a balance occasionally.”” 


«<Lillian Lewis says theatrical fathers and mothers 
bring up their children much more carefully and 
with more Christian teaching than they ever are 
given credit for. Miss Lewis is a high-church Epis- 
copalian, and instructed classes in Sunday school — 





taught the catechim and creed to hundreds of chil- 
dren; but teaching her little two - year-old niece 
her first prayer was the hardest task she ever under- 
took in the prayer-creed-catechism line; after a few 
weeks the result was about like this: 

Now I lay me down to sleep— 
(Oh, auntie Kit, I’m awfully tired—) 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep— 
(Oh, auntie Kit ain’t I thro’ yet—) 

She had a little petition at the end of the prayer, 
and quickly learned that the more names she could 
add and string on in the petition, the longer she 
could stay out of bed. In the home was a beautiful 
brown setter, ‘‘ Jess,’” who had just presented the 
family with a large litter of pups. On the day they 
arrived, this was the tag to her ‘* Now I lay me”’ 
prayer: 

And God bless baby and make her a good girl — 

And always tell the truth — 

And God bless papa and mamma, and auntie Fisher, 
and Tot — 

And uncle Fritz, and auntie Kit, and Mrs. Flatherty, 

Mr. Fred — Jess — and grandpa, and the rest of the 
pups.”’ 


We cannot conceive that the Misses Lewis, Clay- 
ton, and Evesson, if they are women of the slightest 
delicacy of feeling, could read these passages with- 
out a hot flush of shame, and a sense of degrada- 
tion. We can readily believe that the woman who 
embarks on a theatrical career does not understand 
that it means this sort of thing. If she did and 
were a decent woman, we can easily imagine her 
not continuing in her profession. Actresses are 
doubtless persuaded by managers that such publicity 
is the only hope of success. Some actresses doubt- 
less need no persuasion. And to be quite frank, 
if the Messrs. Joel Marks find that the public likes 
vulgarity and Harry Thurston Peck’s style, and if they 
can induce newspapers to print such stuff, we do 
not much blame them for their course. We do not 
believe that many papers print these machine-made 
criticisms; we believe some do; and we believe if 
none did, the whole thing would stop. There we 
think is our finger on the cause of the whole trouble. 


> 


To show what is a dignified and legitimate ad- 
vance notice, we take pleasure in reprinting one 
which comes from Mrs. Fiske’s agent: 

««Mrs. Fiske, in October, will begin a tour of the 
large cities of the country in Tess of the d’ Urber- 
villes,’’ and will appear in this city in this remark- 
able play, which was the leading dramatic topic of 
New York last season. Mrs. Fiske will undoubt- 
edly offer the greatest novelty on the road for 
1897-98. The fame of Mrs. Fiske’s latest artistic 
work has traveled everywhere—even to Europe— 
and there is perhaps no city in this country in which 
she will appear next season whose theater public has 
not had its curiosity piqued by the generally circu- 
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lated magazines, in which much space has been de- 
voted to this great actress and her play, or by per- 
sons who, visiting New York last season, sat under 
the spell of Zess at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. Mrs. 
Fiske will carry all the elaborate scenery of her 
original production, and her company next season 
will be even better than that of last season, which 
was declared to be the most perfectly balanced and 
able organization seen in New York in many years.”’ 


MR.W. D. HOWELLS has left America to spend 
the fall and possibly the winter at Carlsbad, seeking 
remedies for dyspepsia; so that for the next few 
months our literature must struggle along as best it 
can without its charming and kindly father. The 
position Mr. Howells has won for himself is curious 
and paradoxical to a degree. He is so far from 
being a great writer that he only ranks fairly well 
among American novelists, His literary principles 
are few and dogmatic and rather narrow, and he 
has made a fetish of what we believe to be an en- 
tirely false notion of art. Yet not since the days of 
Dr. Johnson has any one man had such a powerful 
critical influence over the writers and readers of his 
country. Ifa firm of publishers is anxious to boom 
a new author, Mr. Howells is the first man to be 
appealed to for a panegyric on his work. If an un- 
known writer has by any chance done something 
good, Mr. Howells is the first to stretch out an en- 
couraging hand. Ifa preface is needed for a col- 
lection of poems or sketches or short stories, it is 
Mr. Howells’s pen that supplies it. One could 
form a most entertaining library from the works of 
the authors whom Mr. Howells has praised and 
outgrown. For it is the secret of Mr. Howells’s 
influence, that he has an ill word for nobody. If 
the man he is writing about is living, Mr. Howells 
is laudatory; if he is young, Mr. Howells is enthu- 
siastic; if he is dead, Mr. Howells apologizes for 
discovering a few playful defects. Naturally he 
has not always been very judicious. Not many of 
his protegés have set the Hudsonon fire; most of 
them are known as ‘*men whom Howells once 
praised,’” one wonders why. Indeed, Mr. How- 
ells is probably a good deal more ready to encour- 
age youth than literature. It is part of his perpetual 
freshness of heart and intellect that he must be help- 
ing somebody. So it has come about that to the 
present generation of American writers Mr. Howells 
is the man who gave them their first start, and 
brought about their first recognition. And one may 
be sure there will be no more ‘* discoveries ’’ till 
Mr. Howells returns. 


IN THE DAYS WHEN Mrs. Alice Meynell 
would dedicate a book to Coventry Patmore, and 
Coventry Patmore would review it in the Saturday 
Review, and place Mrs. Meynell rather above Bacon 
as a thinker, above Shelley as a poet, and above Sir 
Thomas Browne as a stylist, English criticism, so 


far as the minor fry of London writers was con- 
cerned, was entirely in the hands of assiduous log- 
rollers. We used to pride ourselves that things 
were done differently in America, and that criticism 
here was at any rate honest. The last two or three 
years have brought about a great change, and no 
one would venture to make sucha claim now. The 
sudden popularity of signed reviews has done as 
much as anything to make American criticism ‘* an 
affair of friends’’; and with critics in the pay of 
publishers, and newspapers all over the country 
printing machine-made notices of books, things could 
not have come to a much lower ebb. Partly this is 
due to the criminal recklessness with which our most 
respected authors scatter about their eulogies on any 
writer’s first effort. The Bookman for July gave a 
good instance of this special kind of folly. ‘*'There 
was a book of verses,’’ says The Bookman, ** that 
came to us last Christmas, the sort of verses that our 
office-boy could write by the mile if he was n’t afraid 
of losing his place; and in it came a printed slip with 
remarks more or less eulogistic from seven of the 
most eminent authors in this country.’’ It would 
teach these gentlemen a lesson they ought to learn if 
The Bookman would reprint their praises, with ex- 
tracts from the rubbish heap that called them forth. 


IN AN INTERVIEW with a representative of 
he Sketch, Mr. Richard Harding Davis managed to 
work ina fierce dig at the New York Yournal. Mr. 
Davis was sent by the London Times to the Greco- 
Turkish war, and the experience gave him an oppor- 
tunity of comparing American and English journalis- 
tic methods. ‘* American papers,’’ he said, ‘* are 
too fond of advertising what they ’re going to do and 
do n’t make the paper advertise itself. One journal 
on the other side, which was sending myself and an 
artist to Cuba, dwelt for weeks on the fact that 
they ’d chartered a steamer for us, enlarged on our 
efforts to cross the gulf, nearly drowned us, and made 
us ridiculous. All this nonsense was run to the ex- 
clusion of real Cuban news and pictures. What 
the Zimes wants from me is a story to the point, 
directly about the special subject; a story which will 
be read and which will create interest without arti- 
ficial and irrelevant sensation. That ’s as it should 
be.’ Mr. Davis seems to have thoroughly enjoyed 
himself in the trenches of Velestino, as he does 
wherever he goes. He took a good many photo- 
graphs, caught sciatica, and was well shot over, three 
new additions to his remarkable experiences. 


FOR PEOPLE interested in the decoration of 
their own homes The House Beautiful should be a 
very welcome addition to their periodical list, and 
for the local pride of Chicago the magazine is a most 
gratifying achievement. There is no other American 
publication which fills exactly the same field. It is 
not a technical journal for the architect and uphol- 
sterer, neither is it for the fireside amateur, who ex- 
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pects to achieve any and every artistic effect with a 
packing-box covered with chintz, and a milking- 
stool glorified by gilding. The editors presuppose 
in their readers taste, intelligence, and the unpleas- 
ant knowledge that many beautiful things are neces- 
sarily costly. They offer really well-illustrated arti- 
cles on successful houses and rooms; papers done 
with authority upon rugs, pottery, and furniture; 
and readable, if dilettanteish, comment and criticism. 
The magazine is typographically creditable, and has 


a really dignified look. 
I Ellen Terry. As a matter of fact, I have 
not much fault to find with Miss Terry—if 
any—and I have much praise to sing of her; but I 
have even a greater amount of blame to lay upon 
Sir Henry’s shoulders. In the present case of Na- 
poleon, these shoulders are sufficiently stuffed, padded, 
and built up and out (for all the world as if to ac- 
commodate a balcony full of people to see a Jubilee 
procession!) to bear the brunt of almost any fault- 
finding. Irving’s make-up is considered, in London, 
wonderful, and so it is, but it is very dreadful too. 
He does look something like Napoleon, which is 
surprising, in view of the actor’s own physique and 
appearance, but he looks a good deal more like a 
Brownie, which is equally surprising. Had Mr. 
Max Beerbohm caricatured, in his usually brilliant 
way, the great Corsican, he could not have succeeded 
better than Irving has done—without trying. It is 
absurd to call it a ‘*triumph of make-up’’; it is 
really a failure in upholstery. If one were to stick 
a lady’s hat-pin into this Napoleon anywhere, I feel 
confident one would not reach the actor. And so 
all through with the character. Irving’s Hero is 
stuffed with sawdust, not made up of flesh and 
blood. Except in the one or two melodramatic 
moments, his acting is at its worst. This does not 
mean that it is not full of deft, original touches, and 
illuminated with ideas, such as come to this man 
more often than to any other, but the réle is 
wrongly composed. In appearance he is like his 
character, only absurdly so. In his acting he is 
unlike his character, and also, again, absurdly so. 
For the first time in my experience Irving lacked 
the true atmosphere in his performance. He is not 
French, and he is not Empire. He trips and dances 
when he walks across, or up and down the stage. 
He has finicky mannerisms; his own mannerisms, 
which I often like and never take offense at, come 
out on this occasion grotesquely conspicuous. 

He has, of course, produced the Sardou play most 
beautifully. It is better done even than the original 
French production. Even Paris must play second 
tothe Lyceum Theatre in the matter of the decorative 
embellishment of a play. I never saw anything 
ugly on Irving’s stage, and I have seen something 
ugly on every stage in Paris, beginning and ending 








AM one of those who cannot bear to find 
fault with Henry Irving, much less with 


with the Frangais. There is a decided rumor about 
that Irving is going to play in the French capital 
next year, and I hope it is true. But I trust he 
will not choose Napoleon. 

The faults of Miss Terry’s Sans Géne are prin- 
cipally due to the adapter. The rdle is written 
largely in the language of modern Whitechapel. 
Miss Terry is not herself modern—the difficulty 
with this exquisite actress is to keep her out of a 
period, not to get her into one—but all that she says 
is more or less ‘‘up to date,’’ and she herself be- 
comes as much like ’Arriet as is possible for her, 
which fortunately isn’t much! All her charms and 
graces are there in full, delighting force; her sense 
of humor as buoyant as ever; her serious moments 
as convincing and moving. Granted an English 
Sans Géne, she is as perfect as can be. She is a 
little uncertain about her lines now and then, and 
Age, who seems to be drugged by her smiles when 
he reaches her face, and so made helpless, has 
worked his will in the outlines of her figure,—but 
—there is no one I would be willing to see play the 
part in her stead. 

The scenes in Act II, where Sans Géne tries on a 
riding-habit and takes a lesson in deportment, are 
better acted by Terry—quite as amusingly, but less 
in the manner of burlesque—than by Réjane, who 
is appearing at the same time in Sardou’s piece in 
London. Réjane began her season with Frou- Frou, 
giving a new and brilliant rendering of the leading 
role. She treats it very much as Duse does La Dame 
aux Camelias, underplaying in a wonderful way. Ré- 
jane is the most artistically natural actresson the French 
stage. She is the French Duse, as Mrs. Fiske is 
the American Duse. I wish there were an English 
one; I used to think Mrs, Patrick Campbell was 
going to be, and perhaps she will yet—there is 
time. 

To return for a moment to the Lyceum, there 
are some people who claim if the management 
would only call it Madame Do n’ t-Care-a-Hang and 
Wellington, the performance would do very well. 
It is a fact that apparently nothing could make it a 
greater financial success, for the theater is always 
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New York, July 25, 1897. 
Eprror or THe Cuap-Boox: 


EAR SIR,—Permit us to state that your 
remark in the last Cuar-Boox regarding 
our announcement of the new series of 
Letters of Women is absolutely in- 

correct. The new volume which we intend to 
bring out is the translation of Dermniéres Lettres de 
Femmes, of which we have had the advance sheets 
for over six weeks. As to the Nouvelles Lettres 
de Femmes, issued, as you state, four years ago, 
several are to be found in our translation. 
Yours truly, 
Meyer Bros. & Co. 
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WALT WHITMAN AND 
THE CRITICS 


F I did not know that Mr. Chapman is a serious 
man, I should be inclined to think that his 
article on Whitman was intended to be sen- 
sational— a mere piece of bravado to chal- 

lenge controversy. As he is known to be seri- 
ous, he must be then defective in wisdom. For 
his article exhibits in the first part ignorance of the 
real motive of the criticisms passed in England upon 
Leaves of Grass, and in the second part a failure to 
perceive the cultural nature and the mystical fea- 
tures of Whitman’s prose and poetical writings. 

As to Mr. Chapman’s animadversions in the 
second part of the paper, I do not see that his 
opinion has any more value than the opinions he 
strives to correct. The theory of the ‘*tramp”” is, 
however, so striking and original that it seems as if 
it must be true. Indeed, when one’s attention is 
called to the matter, it is curious to observe how 
constantly Whitman employs the terminology of 
tramping: 

««] tramp a perpetual journey; 
My signs are a rain-proof coat, good shoes, and 
a staff cut from the woods. 

No friend of mine takes his ease in my chair, — 

Ihave no chair, no church, no philosophy; 

I lead no man to a dinner-table, library, ex- 

change; 

But each man and each woman of you I lead 

upon a knoll, 

My left hand hooking you round the weist, 

My right hand pointing to landscapes of con- 

tinents and the public road.’’ 


«« All parts away for the progress of souls, 

All religion, all solid things, arts, governments — 
all that was or is apparent upon this globe, 
or any globe, falls into niches and corners 
before the procession of souls along the 
grand roads of the universe. 

Of the progress of the souls of men and women 
along the grand roads of the universe, all 
other progress is the needed emblem and 
sustenance.’” 


‘«T visit the orchards of spheres and look at the 
product, 
And look at quintillions ripen’d, and look at quin- 
tillions green.’ 


«« What are the portals of the known but to ascend 
and enter the Unknown? 
And what are those of life but for Death?’’ 


«« My rendezvous is appointed, it is certain; 
The Lord will be there and wait till I come on 
perfect terms; 
The great Comerado, the lover true for whom I 
pine, will be there.’’ 


But it only needs these quotations to show how 
mystical Whitman’s metaphors are. Always he 
links temporal with eternal processes. ‘* The 
powers of the air are in league with him.’’ May 
it not be that Mr. Chapman has missed the figura- 
tive meaning of the poet’s own life? In any case, 
the characterization need not imply censure, for all 
original poets have been ‘‘tramps’’ in the same 
sense. Wordsworth, in his day, was the king of 
trampdom. 

But it is not my purpose to debate Mr. Chap- 
man’s own criticism, but to examine the truth of 
the statement made in the first part of the paper 
respecting the motives of the English reviewers. 
It is said that Whitman has been accepted in Eng- 
land as a poet worthy of eulogy on the grounds of 
his uncouthness, his insolence, his violation of the 
canons of art and society,—on the ground, that is, 
that, like Buffalo Bill, he is a product peculiarly 
American, something to stare at, therefore, and to 
excite the interest of an outworn and weary culture. 
This explanation of Whitman’s recognition in Eng- 
land is not new, for it has long been current among 
American critics as their defense of their own inca- 
pacity and lack of insight. I think it is the Ameri- 
can and not the English mind that is in this case 
«unconscious ’’ of itself. The English critics, al- 
most without exception, have shown appreciation 
of the wonderful worth of Leaves of Grass, for 
reasons that are valid anywhere in the realm of lit- 
erature. I do not know of a single English writer 
who has acknowledged Whitman’s significance on 
the grounds that Mr. Chapman has given. Did 
Tennyson admire Whitman for his uncouthness? 
Did Swinburne call him ‘*a strong-winged soul with 
prophetic lips hot with the blood-beats of song,’’ 
for the reason of his blasphemy? Did Ruskin won- 
der at the power of Whitman’s words against the 
moral sins because of his immorality? If the Eng- 
lish criticisms be fairly read, it will be found that 
no one was ever awarded the title of greatness on 
more universal and weighty grounds than this poet 
has been. John Addington Symonds hazarded his 
critical reputation upon an open avowal of the 
sterling poetic merits of Leaves of Grass, and 
in his study of the Greek poets constantly referred 
to Whitman as a modern illustration of the Hellenic 
spirit. Havelock Ellis called attention also to 
Whitman’s Hellenism and considered him by the 
side of Diderot, Heine, Ibsen, and Tolstoi, as a 
representative of the New Spirit. W. M. Rossetti 
thought him one of the greatest poets in any part of 
the world. Sir Edwin Arnold, who knew Leaves 
of Grass by heart, said Whitman should be re- 
garded with reverence and affection for his humanity, 
his insight, his faith, his courage, and his exquisite 
poetry. On the fly-leaf of a copy of Leaves of 
Grass, Oscar Wilde wrote his tribute to one ‘‘ who, 
living blamelessly, dared to kiss the smitten mouth of 
his own century.’ Henry Salt affirms that in 
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Whitman the true successor of Shelley is found, the 
originator of a new democratic ideal, and of a new 
manner of expressing it. Edward Carpenter calls 
him one of the world’s ‘* eternal peaks,’’ and thinks 
his poetry is more absolute in expression, more real 
in its content, and burns brighter in the nearness of 
sunrise than Shelley’s. John Todhunter classes 
Whitman with Shelley and Hugo, as the three great 
poets of Democracy, whose utterances are full of 
prophetic fervor, and who seem to gaze forward 
into the future with eyes that lighten with the vision 
of some boundless hope for mankind. Long ago 
Carlyle wrote: ‘‘ This is a man furnished for the 
highest of all enterprises—that of being the poet of 
his age.’’ Recently William Watson has written 
in epigram: 
«* Some find thee foul and rank and fetid, Walt, 
Who cannot tell Arabia from a sty. 
Thou followeth Truth, nor feareth, nor doth halt; 
Truth: and the sole uncleanness is a lie.’’ 


But allowing the English mind to be ‘‘uncon- 
scious’’ and therefore ‘‘uncritical,’’ there remain 
to be explained the genuinely critical utterances of 
writers on the Continent who cannot be suspected of 
having the English predisposition to be ‘¢ fantastic.”’ 
I have at my hand many acknowledgments of 
Whitman’s greatness, the weighty criticisms of the 
French writers, ‘¢ Th. Bentzon,’’ Gabriel Sarrazin, 
and Zola; the Germans, Freiligrath, Rolleston, and 
Karl Knortz; the Russians, Stepniak, Popoff, and 
Tolstoi; the Scandinavians, Schmidt and Bjornson; 
and the Australian, Gay. Whenthe Italian litterateur, 
Enrico Nencioni, held Whitman up to young Italy 
as a master who afforded an antidote against the 
sickly literature of the coteries, saying, ‘‘ Here is 
truth and here is poetry,’’ are we to suppose that this 
enthusiasm was engendered by the spectacle of a 
barbaric poet eating with his knife in some back- 
woods, slices of American pie! Surely the problem 
of this man’s influence is not solved by the very in- 
adequate propositions of Mr. Chapman. 

Oscar Lovett Triccs. 








O publish remarks about Walt Whitman 

is to raise the signal for Donnybrook Fair: 

«« Wherever you see a head, hit it.’’ 

The first on the ground must let out a 

pretty good whoop to discourage the others. Mr. 

Chapman shies his castor with spirit, it will be 

allowed, but his defiant ‘*hurroo’’ does not dis- 

courage; rather does it fire to emulation; one longs 

to tread on the tail of his coat till the tail rips off, 
and to lather him with one’s shillalah. 

Let us, however, deny ourselves the generous 
pleasure of vying with Mr. Chapman and making 
his head buzz as it must have buzzed while he was 
writing his article. Let us be practical and see if 
there is anything of value in what he has written. 


Let us make ourselves unliterary for the moment; it 
would certainly be a fine thing to get a good re-esti- 
mate of Whitman, an estimate which will make a 
little clearer a curious and real problem. 

The beginning of Mr. Chapman’s article is not 
of much value, although it is, of course, clever and 
amusing. Why devote one third of one’s space to 
showing that Whitman is not representative of 
America? Nobody thinks that he is. There may 
have been Englishmen who have thought so, but that 
is a matter of no consequence. If Mr. Chapman can 
correct the Saturday Review, that will be a thing excel- 
lent in itself but of no vital interest to a great majority 
of the readers of THe Cuap Boox. The fact that 
the English are in error about Walt Whitman need 
not disturb us. And really all Englishmen have not 
considered him representative of America: Dowden 
called him the poet of Democracy. Stevenson said 
that he wished to have America representative of 
him. Symonds, I believe, thought him essentially 
aGreek. It is true that Whitman did offer himself 
and his book to Europe as defining America and her 
athletic democracy, but that was only a sort of meta- 
phor, to be taken for what it is worth. 

Having dallied too long in the fierce delight of 
correcting the Saturday Review, Mr. Chapman gives 
us his own view, namely, that ‘«*¢ Walt Whitman has 
given utterance to the soul of the tramp,’’ and by 
inference that Walt Whitman was himself a tramp, 
as far as essentials were concerned, and not much 
more. Now, ‘true criticism means an attempt to 
find out what something is,’’ a serious effort to get 
at the fact, it seems to follow that this view of Mr. 
Chapman’s has no critical value. For what can such 
a view mean? Epigrams and metaphors aside, I try 
to get some real meaning out of it. It does not 
mean that Walt Whitman was actually what we call 
a tramp, nor does it mean that what we call a tramp 
ever had such a possession of brain-waves as we find 
in Walt Whitman’s poetry. What then does it 
mean? Why this much: that a tramp, cosmically 
considered, or looked at from the point of view of 
an educated man, divests himself of much circum- 
stance and resolves himself into an idea: that Walt 
Whitman’s poetry read by an educated man pro- 
duces a number of ideas, one of them resembling the 
idea which the cosmic tramp resolved into. That’s 
all. No tramp ever had a soul like Walt Whitman’s 
poetry, nor is Walt Whitman’s poetry tramp-like, 
save in its rejection of authority. 

Having wrongly called Whitman a tramp, Mr. 
Chapman next calls him something incompatible, 
namely a man with a ‘‘ mission, a ‘¢ professional 
poet,’? a ‘*quack.’? Having been wrong before, 
Mr. Chapman is here right. Certainly these ex- 
pressions resume (rather brutally, it seems to me) a 
considerable element in the third (and most blatant) 
edition of Leaves of Grass. It was the way of 
the time to have missions. After the war Walt 
Whitman rather gave up the idea, and was more 
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content to be what he really was. Certainly one 
can read Whitman intelligently and with great enjoy- 
ment and not be disturbed by his innocent mission. 
The real point about his mission is how you are 
going to take it, not that the having a mission neces- 
sarily damns a man and makes him a most horrid 
mountebank. 

Subsequently Mr. Chapman points out that Walt 
Whitman expressed very completely the physical 
joy in mere living, and that he is as unreal as William 
Morris in all that concerns the human relations. 

But, on the whole, Mr. Chapman’s article does 
not reveal to us anything in Whitman’s poetry that 
will account for the fact that it has influenced and 
does still influence men of intelligence, besides 
others. In fact Mr. Chapman’s article is not criti- 
cism but a piece of ‘¢ the merest impressionism,’ be- 
ing limited, as far as one can see, by Mr. Chapman’s 
circumstances. So far as one can judge, Mr. Chap- 
man is vexed at mediocre, middle-class American- 
ism. The conventional circumstances of American 
life, —magazines, for instance,—annoy him, he is 
impatient of them. It is very natural, then, that he 
should also be annoyed at a radical, a come-outer 
who turns out, inthe directions of interest to Mr. 
Chapman, to be also mediocre, middle-class, con- 
ventional. Those who disagree with society are apt 
enough to disagree with each other, for they will prob- 
ably have left society in different directions. Mr. 
Chapman, from his unsocial position, expresses a 
view for the unsocial Whitman, but there can be 
little permanence in that view, for there is no per- 
manence in the standpoint. 

Now as to Walt Whitman, there is something to 
his work which has appealed tomen. Of course, 
his worst points seem representatively American to 
the Saturday Review; of course (writing in the 
fifties), he thought he had a mission; of course, he 
had limitations, affectations, and ate cold pie: those 
are things which, when we try and consider the 
man and his work in the whole, pass away, evap- 
orate, vanish; one is not disturbed by them. There 
remains a vitalizing power. 

Criticism means, among other things, an attempt 
to find out what something is. But really the in- 
terest in poetry is not so much in itself, or in its 
cause, the poet, as it isin its effect. Now the fact, — 
and no article can make it anything else, —the fact is 
that, all rubbish aside, Whitman has affected many 
intelligent men vitally and profoundly. The real 
thing worth doing, then, is to explain that matter; 
not to tell us who Whitman was, but to tell us what 
Whitman is. Epwarp E. Hate, Jr. 


GREAT writer may be not a great man— 
for example, Poe—and it would be easy 








to show that a great man rarely writes 
exceedingly well—note Napoleon’s pom- 
posity of style and Gladstone’s desiccated diction— 
ergo the critic, in considering a man’s literature, 


does well to consider the man not at all; yet in por- 
traying the man it is absolutely necessary to consult 
his literature. The difference between criticism and 
biography is thus brought out, as if by inks of 
strongly contrasting colors. 

It seems to me that Walt Whitman’s American 
eulogists have imagined themselves critics; a great 
mistake of theirs, but not inexplicable. A dis- 
tinguished pork-packer once, when he was a can- 
didate for Governor of Indiana, said in a stump 
speech that ‘a man who doesn’t like the smell of 
a hog-pen is a leetle too nice to live;’’ and a thou- 
sand voices were heard applauding him. A critic 
who likes the flavor and savor of Whitman’s writings 
is apt to regard us who do not asa trifle too decent 
for longevity. They hurl the man bodily at our 
heads, forgetting that we are not considering Walt 
Whitman himself but Walt Whitman’s poetry. Yet 
the distinction must be observed and respected before 
there can be any criticism worth writing or reading. 

Walt Whitman doubtless was a man of many at- 
tractive personal qualities, perhaps he was a great 
man in a way; but that he was not a great poet is 
self-evident. If he wasa great poet, there has never 
been another; if he was a great artist, none went 
before him, none has come after; if he was a great 
thinker, he was the first one and the last. It would 
be a mistake to doubt his sincerity; but the true critic 
easily sees that it is an acquired, not a congenital, 
sincerity, so far as his poetry reveals it. Neither 
his style nor his diction bears internal evidence of 
spontaneity. The form of his art shows labored, 
overwrought unnaturalness. The critic who seriously 
compares it to Homer’s cannot read Greek with a 
Greek understanding. As well compare Tupper’s 
art to that of Theocritus. Whitman’s few good 
pieces are quite good enough to show how unnatural- 
ness strangled his Muse. 

Whitman’s literary admirers have been unfortun- 
ate in their choice of an adjective with which to 
qualify his poetic genius. ‘*Cosmic’’ is their 
word, a good Greek echo lost in a vast hollow of 
ignorance. It would have been better to coin the 
word ‘*magmic’’; for a disorderly mass, not an 
orderly world, is what Whitman spurted from his 
pen. Even his catalogues are amorphous, and his 
confusion of rhetoric looks like a studied jumble. 
A zealous worshiper of Whitman’s shadow once 
upon a time publicly denounced me as an ‘¢ irre- 
sponsible critic,’’ because I had said that Whitman 
tried to be Greek and failed. In the next breath 
this disciple of the ‘* Good Grey Poet’’ denounced 
Milton of Paradise fame as roundly as he had be- 
labored me! The point I make is that in order to 
uphold Whitman it is absolutely necessary to crush 
every person, great or small, who ever wrote a line 
not similar to something in Leaves of Grass! Mil- 
ton, Tennyson, Hugo, Goethe, Keats, Shakespeare, 
Virgil, Poe, Longfellow, Pindar—all must be sacri- 
ficed for the safety of Whitman. Homer is pre- 
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sumably tolerated on the ground of a ‘*cosmic”’ 
resemblance of the Iliad to Leaves of Grass. It 
stands for nothing, however, that the J/iad tells a 
powerful story, with the swing and surge of actual 
life in it, while Leaves of Grass cannot be taken 
seriously, as a whole, for anything or any group of 
things artistic, thought-bearing, beauty-bringing, 
enlightening, or inspiring. The only adjective is 
**«cosmic’’; one is tempted to add phallic, in a 
tentative mood. 

As for the stress laid upon Whitman’s so-called 
«« representative Americanism’”’ by a class of English 
critics, the joke of it is in the confirmation apparently 
afforded by the abject acquiescence of our own 
critics. I see no reason why Englishmen should 
respect ‘‘ yawp’”’ from a critic more or less than 
‘‘yawp’’ from a poet; and taking it from both 
sources confirms them in their belief that we are a 
nation of greenhorns, well represented (‘* cosmic- 
ally,’’ of course) by Whitman’s unbearable coarse- 
ness, ignorance, and egotism. The few eloquent 
and touching bits which glitter like rough diamonds 
amid the worthless inanities and rumbling vagaries 
of Leaves of Grass are not what English critics have 
based their discovery of Walt Whitman’s American- 
ism upon; it is the ‘‘yawp,’’ the vulgarity, the 
obscenity, the braggadocio, and the ignorance. 
American critics have groveled low to follow suit; 
and then some of them wonder why their books are 
not read in England! But you can trust a sandy- 
haired, burly Englishman to know a toady when he 
sees one, and to despise him right heartily. Our 
critics, in abasing themselves to make their estimates 
of Whitman somewhat coincide with that of John 
Addington Symonds and his like, have not won 
what they played for. Theodore Watts and 
Algernon Charles Swinburne have spoken the gen- 
uine word of English criticism on this subject, and 
John Burroughs has vigorously called them names. 

Whitman had what may be denominated the 
poetic sense, and his deep ignorance would not have 
hindered him as a free-and-easy lyrist; but he de- 
liberately set out to be queer and loose, and to make 
poetry out of queerness and looseness. Many a 
man before him had demonstrated the impossibility 
of premeditated originality. His failure, however, 
was most notable because his capital was really 
large. No other man ever had such a reservoir of 
unfiltered, unsterilized, and altogether amazing 
egotism upon which to draw for floods of resonant 
and high-rolling absurdities. 

We grumble not a little, and with justice, at the 
poetry lately dealt out to us in the magazines; but 
what if the magazines were to begin a ten-years’ run 
of Leaves of Grass? I can think of nothing more 
terrible, unless it might be twenty years of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. Maurice THomPson. 


¥ 


THE OTHER YEARS 
Ges: in his walks up and down 


Vanity Fair,— which is the same old Fair 

as in the days when Becky Sharp cajoled 

that carousing guardsman, Crawley, and fat 
James Sedley strutted, and pretended,—somewhere, 
Bates had seen her, and talked with her. So he 
paused, and gave her the chance of recognition, but 
she looked at him without seeing him,—perhaps 
not even seeing the fading line of the South-Coast. 

As he went along the deck he said to himself: 

*«I must be growing old indeed, not to be able 
to place so pretty a woman. If I were a bit younger, 
I certainly should go up and speak to her,— just as 
if I knew her. Ah, Bates, don’t you know,— I 
would explain. I did that once when I was 
younger.”’ 

‘«Why shouldn’t I now. Why, bless me, I 
feel in the humor,— though I am forty. There’s 
only old Sam, and neither he nor I know a soul on 
board—not a woman soul, that’s to say. I thought 
once that the North Atlantic could n’t be endurable 
unless you had a girl to talk to,—and now,—I de- 
clare I’1l do it.”’ 

««It’s delightful to find you on the Cesaria,’’ he 
said, turning about and advancing to where the lady 
sat, rug-wrapped,—for it began to blow chill. 

The lady stared. 

«* Particularly,’? Bates went on, ‘‘in this first 
hour since Southampton. How many hours will 
there be? By the Cesaria’s record,—let me see, — 
five times twenty-four hours,—is one hundred and 
twenty hours. Add five, and fifteen minutes.’’ 

«« Was that the voyage in or out ?”’ said she, still 
looking puzzled. ‘* And you have n’t allowed for 
mal-de-mer.”” 

He hesitated when she said ‘*in’’ or ¢¢ out.”’ 
Now he could n’t tell whether she was American or 
English; she was one of those uncertain women. 
Was his effrontery going to succeed? He certainly 
remembered her face,—but where? A man who 
had knocked about so much as he, of course, would 
remember many faces which simply had impressed 
him vividly. 

«<In,”’ he said. 

««To England,—that is,’’ said she. 

<< No, to New York,’’ he said. 

«<I thought you were an Englishman.”’ 

«« You never can tell about people, meeting as we 
did,’’ he said. ‘*It was such a cosmopolitan place.’’ 

«<Was it Lady Mayfair’s?’’ she said. ‘* Do 
sit down, Mr. ae 

«© O, it’s awfully good of you,’’ he said, taking 
the chair at her side. ‘* Yes, I think it was at 
Lady Mayfair’s.’’ 

He was bound to bear it out; she looked so ex- 
tremely interesting. 

««Didn’t we meet again at the Vanderwater- 
Brown’s,—in New York,’’ he added at a venture. 
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**« Yes, we may have,’’ she said, with a laugh 
that sounded the least mischievous. ‘*I know the 
Vanderwater-Brown’s very—well !”’ 

Bates did slightly. 

««] think,’’ she said, after a moment, ‘*‘ people 
drift apart easily.’” 

«« Tt seems to be our case,’” Bates said, and then 
more soberly: 

««You see I have been in the Transvaal all these 
years—seven at a stretch. ‘That makes a differ- 
ence; I have been here now —I who was once in 
London so much — only for ten days.”’ 

««The Transvaal?’’ she said suddenly! 
Transvaal ?”’ 

«« Land of the present popular heroes, and of dis- 
appointed hopes,’’ Bates went on, watching her 
entertaining face. The word, the ‘Transvaal, 
seemed to have aroused some interest, some associa- 
tion of ideas. He was now not so sure he ever 
had seen her anywhere; but she, out of a wide 
acquaintance, plainly thought she must have met 
him. 

««South Africa is filled with adventurers, they 
say.”” 

“«« The land of broken-down gentlemen,’”’ Bates 
said. ‘*Ah, I could tell you a lot of stories — 
gentlemen, gentlemen’s sons, living like beggars — 
waiting for that which never comes.’” 

«« Do tell me one — about yourself ?’’ she added, 
of course. 

«©O, there aren’t any,’’ he cried. 
a simple, straightforward story. 
savor of the land of Barnato.”’ 

*«« He’s the modern Monte Cristo,’’ 
**« Ah, you men have so many chances. You can 
go about the world. You can find adventure. We 
women are so restricted,’’ she explained petulantly. 

«« Adventures,’’ said the bronzed Bates, slowly, 
forgetting that this acquaintanceship was one, ‘‘ are 
usually spelt hardships; nothing near by is very ro- 
mantical. Ah,’’ he added, ‘*I am forgetting your 
charming self.’’ And his eyes flashed an apology. 

The lady flushed slightly, looking out on the 
dancing waters. 

««It’s the fashion of compliments, 
‘*to say that a woman is an adventure. 
know, I am sure ; but I think they are.’” 

«« Until you have ’em thoroughly committed, you 
never can be sure of ’em,’”’ he said lightly. 

«« Yes, yes,’’ she said quickly. ‘* You never 
can. Young girls, particularly, do such foolish 
things, —against their own real wishes, —not so 
much out of impulse, as out of a certain hardness 
after impulse has passed.”’ 

«« So lovers quarrel,’’ quoth he. 

«« Yes, so lovers quarrel,’’ saidthe lady. ‘* Now 
that I have pushed beyond girlhood —”’ 

‘« No, no,’’ he cried, ‘* you can’t persuade me 
to that.’’ 

«QO, well, P’ll drop you a mental courtesy for 


s¢ The 


** Mine’s 
It does n’t even 


she said. 


” 


she said, 
I don’t 


your small change of compliment — nothing more, 
sir. I do hope I may n’t appearso old, but I am a 
woman whom very young girls come to with their 
confidences.”’ 

«*T can understand that, 
Bates. 

«« Very readily,’’ she retorted with bright laugh- 
ter. ‘* But to return to the subject——only yester- 
day a girl I knew came to my lodgings in Clarges 
Street. She had hadarow with Tom; she liked him 
so much; he was the best fellow in the world; but 
this prudent virgin, looking down the long vistas of 
the future, knew that Tom was dissipated, or she 
feared that he would become so. She might be 
happy fora year, she went on — but there were the 
other years, and their possibilities. Then she added, 
most of our married friends make a mess of life; 
and I retorted that most of our unmarried friends 
make as bad a mess of it.”’ 

«< Yes, you are right,’’ said Bates soberly. ‘¢ But 
I don’t like a girl who can talk like that. I want 
my girls,—the ones I like,—to be impulsive, you 
know.”’ 

«« Yes, yes,”’ the lady laughed, ‘* men always do 
of course. You see this girl,—it ’s a single impulsive 
moment with a woman like this girl, and that had 
passed when she considered so coolly herself and 
Tom. Well, I told her a story.’’ 

The speaker hesitated. 

«« A story?’’ Bates asked. 

«« About a friend of mine,’’ the lady said, ** who 
was as like this girl as could be. She reasoned as 
this girl had reasoned, and she sent her Tom away, 
because he wasn’t flawless,—and her Tom ruined 
himself, and that girl was unhappy,—up to now.”’ 

«« Did she retort that your girl would have been 
unhappy had she married Tom?’’ Bates asked after 
a pause. 

«« When there are two risks,’’ his companion 
said, ‘*why not take the risk of happiness?—so I 
told her,—that was my other friend’s verdict.”’ 

«* Did she end by making up with Tom,—on 
your advice?”’ 

«O, I don’t know. That was yesterday. I 
can’t tell. You never can about a girl of twenty.’’ 

««Well,’’ said Bates, ‘‘the girl in your story 
sent a man,—you know the phrase,—to the devil.”’ 

‘« Yes,’” said the other quietly, ‘< I’m afraid now 
she did. It is not vanity for her to say that; since 
she really cared as much for the man as he did for 
her; he was, after all, the one man for her,—and 
perhaps she was the one woman for him. _ But he 
left her; he did n’t come back.’’ 

««T think, too, that good women, as well as bad 
cnes, sometimes ruin men,’’ Bates commented. 

*« Yes,—I agree,’’ she said earnestly. 

«« T was thinking,’’ Bates went on, ‘* of a fellow 
whom I met when I first went down to South Africa. 
We were a lot of engineers, some of whom since 
have become very well known, like John Hays 


2? 


said the irrepressible 


> 
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Hammond. I don’t know whether you knew or not; 
I am an engineer by profession. Well, in those days, 
there was no land in the world where there were so 
many sorry adventurers, hopeless fellows,—with 
pasts, and many of ’em so young that they ought n’t 
to have had anything save a beginning. I had 
known the like of the Englishmen in the old days of 
Colorado, but here they weren’t confined to Eng- 
lishmen alone. I made the acquaintance—lI ’]l 
confess it was a poker game—of a young country- 
man of mine, who plainly had gone to the devil. 
He was one of those reckless, kindly spirits, their 
own worst enemies; and I knew enough at once to 
see that there was no intrinsic bad about him,—only 
that superficial veneer of badness which he had 
taken from his surroundings. He told me that he 
was down there under an assumed name, that he 
wasn’t going back until he struck luck, and he 
never would strike it, he added pessimistically. He 
did n’t care; life was a mess at the best,—or the 
worst. 

‘« «Stop drinking, you idiot, for a week, and you 
will see things clearer. You were born a gentle- 
man.’ 

«©¢Q, well, what’s that?’ he retorted. ‘A 
gentleman, eh,—a phrase.’ 

«« «Go about among some decent people for a little 
while,’ I said. «You can find ’em down here. 
Associate with some good women for a week.’ 

««For he was that kind of a boy who plainly had 
come from good surroundings; who, perhaps, had 
somewhere a mother —a sister. 

‘¢*Do you know,’ he said hoarsely, ‘that it 
takes a bad man to really appreciate a good woman?’ 
He paused, and then with a sudden burst of frank- 
ness he went on, looking at me as if half-ashamed 
of the confidence: ‘There was a girl I once knew 
in New York,—a girl who kept me decent. I 
don’t know that a particular girl usually makes so 
much difference as in novels and stories they say she 
does, but this one did to me. But I wasn’t worth 
her—no, not I. And in the end she wouldn’t 
have me,’ ”” 

««He was,’’ said the listener, almost eagerly. 
«*And this boy —what became of him?’’ she added 
in a quieter, lower tone. 

««T Il tell you; that’s another part of the story. 
He kept going from bad to worse. Finally he dis- 
appeared —a chap with a host of friends, but as dis- 
sipated as you make ’em,”’ 

«« He disappeared?’’ the listener said in a very 
low tone, ** and you never heard of him?”’ 

««Tt’s a surprising story,’’ Bates went on, ‘<and it 
belongs—to South Africa. He enlisted, like many 
another man similarly circumstanced, in the Bechu- 
analand police. The open-air life straightened him 
up, his muscles hardened, his brain became clearer — 
as he told me afterward.”’ 

«*T am glad—so glad,’”’ said the lady. ‘* His 
other years were becoming better than the woman 


he thought so good——who was n’t; who was selfish, 
vain,—’’ she ended almost violently. 

‘«It was action, work, self-torgetfulness. 
he took a chance which restored his pride. He did 
something. Leta broken-down man get self-respect, 
and he is half saved.”’ 

«‘And he did that—he did that?’’ she cried. 

*« You like my story?’’ Bates asked. 

She paused, and then said slowly: 

‘«It is interesting,—very.”’ 

**T’]l tell you of the chance. He was one of 
twenty volunteers in a desperate affair, which was 
to carry news of succor and present aid to a garrison 
in the heart of a revolted savage district. When the 
relief party was ambushed, but five escaped, and he 
among them. ‘These succeeded in throwing them- 
selves into the garrison. But it was a sorry garri- 
son; all the commissioned officers were dead or 
disabled. There was absolutely no leader. Yet 
the men were fighting as best they could, for they 
knew their horrid fate should they yield. It wasan 
occasion that should develop a leader, and one was 
found.”’ 

«<«It was he,’’ the listener cried; ‘* he?’’ 

«< Yes, it was my acquaintance, who had in him 
no fear of death, and the clear-sighted sense of 
leadership. The others deferred tohim. It seemed 
a hopeless task, but he went at it as if there were all 
the hope in the world. I could make out of what 
happened in those fearful days as pretty a story of ad- 
venture as you could wish, but it’s the consequences 
I am telling you of—what happened to him.”’ 

‘*He was killed?’’ she said, almost faintly. 
** Killed, —after that?’’ 

««QOn the contrary, he succeeded by almost mar- 
velous efforts in holding out until the main force, of 
which the twenty volunteers had been the van, came 
up. He could not have held out an hour longer; 
as it was, he saved that district to the South African 
Company.’’ 

«« And —?”’ 

«« He received a commission.”’ 

«« And —?”’ 

««He had regained position,—self-respect. He 
continued a very efficient officer in that service 
until —’”’ 

«« Until? ”’ 

«« He has resigned. O,I say, it’s not so un- 
common a story; I must apologize for it.’’ 

The sunshine sparkled over the wave-crests; the 
yellow South of England cliffs showed out grim with 
a stretch of milder green at their tops. The blue 
sky seemed close, intimate. 

«« You did not tell me his name.’’ 

*«¢ Q,—Dalton,—Samuel Dalton. 
name to remember.”’ 

«<Yes,’’ she said, ‘¢ yes.”” 

A tall, bearded, sunburned man passed along the 
deck; his eyes clear and strong, his gait showing 
vigor. 


Then 


It’s a good 
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«sWhy, there he is now,’’ Bates said. <I 
did n’t tell you he was with me.”’ 

He was wondering in some embarrassment how 
he should introduce her, whose name he did n’t 
know,—should he call Dalton over. But his com- 
panion anticipated him, by half rising, the rugs fall- 
ing away. 

**Sam!’’ she said; **Sam!’’ 

Dalton turned, and for a moment they looked at 
each other, a world unknown to Bates in their eyes. 

«« Sam,’’ she said again. 

The man crossed to her, and took her hand 
without a word. 

«« Why, you two know each other!’’ Bates ex- 
claimed. 

But they appeared to be not so much as aware of 
his existence, and rising silently, for some reason, 
he left them. 

** Do sit down,’” said the woman at last, with a 
little hysterical laugh. 

** You ask me to?”” he said. 

**] have been so miserable,’’ she said, ‘¢ for all 
these years,—so miserable.’’ 

Some moments after, he was speaking earnestly. 

««But you are good, so good. What have I 
been?—what have I done? Oh, I am so ashamed 
of it,—when I see you,—when I hear your 
voice.”’ 

««Oh, pshaw!”’ she said. ‘*I am not so good; 
no woman is so good as you men, when you are in 
love, think her.’’ 

«« But I am in love,’’ he said. 

And she answered. 

**T would have you so. 
the other years to ourselves.”” 

** To ourselves.’” 

When Bates passed them, after discreetly giving 
them a half hour together, Dalton called to him: 

«« You know Miss Fayerweather then, Bates?’’ 

««Why, yes indeed, Miss Fayerweather and I 
know each other very well,’’ he said glibly. 

««But to tell you the truth,’’ the young lady 
said, ‘‘do you know I had forgotten your name? 
I knew I must have met you somewhere,—or 
else —”’ 

«* Or else, —I would n’t have spoken to you,’’ 
Bates said quickly. 

«And I should n’t have heard,—that story,— 
that interesting story about you, Sam,’’ she added. 
«« But where did we meet, Mr. Bates?’’ 

«« Now you know how it is with people like our- 
selves who have a wide circle of acquaintances. 
We remember faces,—and forget names,—you 
know,—after some years. But —”’ 

He stammered a bit, and paused and looked at 
Dalton’s face and at hers. 

««My private opinion, Miss Fayerweather, is 
that we have met this time,—in Heaven.”’ 

And the Cesaria scudded on over the summer 
South of England sea. Cuinton Ross, 


Let ’s have some of 


THE SHEPHERD 


ESIDE her cot, with shading hand, 

She searched the hills at eventide; 
Each scaur and heathery track she scanned 

Until her shepherd she descried. 


So be it given to behold, 
My heart, when life’s last air grows chill, 
Thy Shepherd moving by the fold 
At sundown on the heavenly hill. 
Witiiam Canton. 








WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


By Henry James 
XXIX 


FTER they were seated there it was dif- 
ferent: the place was not below the 
hotel, but farther along the quay; with 
wide, clear windows and a floor sprinkled 

with bran in a manner that gave it, for Maisie, 
something of the added charm of a circus. They 
had pretty much to themselves the painted spaces 
and the red plush benches; these were shared by a 
few scattered gentlemen who picked teeth, with 
facial contortions, behind little bare tables, and by an 
old personage in particular, a very old personage 
with a red ribbon in his buttonhole, whose manner 
of soaking buttered rolls in coffee and then disposing 
of them in the little that was left of the interval 
between his nose and chin might, at a less anxious. 
hour, have cast upon Maisie an almost envious spell. 
They too had their café aw /ait and their buttered 
rolls, determined by Sir Claude’s asking her if she 
could, with that light aid, wait till the hour of 
déjeuner. His allusion to this meal gave her, in the 
shaded, sprinkled coolness, the scene, as she vaguely 
felt, of a sort of ordered, mirrored license, the 
haunt of those—the irregular, like herself—who 
went to bed, or who rose, too late, something to. 
think over while she watched the white-aproned 
waiter perform as nimbly with plates and saucers as 
a certain conjurer her friend had, in London, taken 
her to a music-hall to see. Sir Claude had pres- 
ently begun to talk again, to tell her how London 
had looked and how long he had felt himself, on 
either side, to have been absent; all about Susan 
Ash too, and the amusement, as well as the diffi- 
culty, he had had with her; then all about his re- 
turn journey and the Channel in the night and the 
crowd of people coming over and the way there 
were always too many one knew. He spoke of 
other matters beside, especially of what she must 
tell him of the occupations, while he was away, of 
Mrs, Wix and her pupil. Hadn’t they had the 
good time he had promised?—had he exaggerated a 
bit the arrangements made for their pleasure? 
Maisie had something—not all there was—to say of 
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his success and of their gratitude: she had a com- 
plication of thought that grew every minute, grew 
with the consciousness that she had never seen him 
in this particular state in which he had been given 
back. 

Mrs. Wix had once said — it was once or fifty 
times; once was enough for Maisie, but more was 
not too much—that he was wonderfully various. 
Well, he was certainly so, to the child’s mind, on 
the present occasion; he was much more various 
than he was anything else. The fact that they were 
together in a shop, at a nice little intimate table, as 
they had so often been in London, only, besides, 
made greater the difference of what they were to- 
gether about. This difference was in his face, in 
his voice, in every look he gave her and every 
movement he made. They were not the looks and 
the movements he really wanted to show, and she 
could feel as well that they were not those she her- 
self wanted. She had seen him nervous, she had 
seen every one she had come in contact with ner- 
vous, but she had never seen him so nervous as this. 
Little by little it gave her a settled terror, a terror 
that partook of the coldness she had felt, just be- 
fore, at the hotel, to find herself, on his answer 
about Mrs. Beale, disbelieve him. She seemed to 
see at present, to touch across the table, as if by 
laying her hand on it, what he had meant when he 
confessed, on those several occasions, to fear. Why 
was such a man so often afraid? It must have be- 
gun to come to her now that there was one thing 
just such a man, above all, could be afraid of. He 
could be afraid of himself. His fear, at all events, 
was there; his fear was sweet to her, beautiful and 
tender to her, was having coffee and buttered rolls, 
and talk and laughter that were no talk and laughter 
at all, with her; his fear was in his jesting, post- 
poning, perverting voice; it was in just this make- 
believe way he had brought her out to imitate the 
old London playtimes, to imitate indeed a relation 
that had wholly changed, a relation that she had, 
with her very eyes, seen in the actof change when, 
the day before, in the sa/on, Mrs. Beale rose sud- 
denly before her. She rose before her, for that 
matter, now, and even before their refreshment ap- 
peared Maisie arrived at the straight question for 
which, on their entrance, his first word had given 
opportunity. ‘* Are we going to have déjeuner with 
Mrs. Beale?’’ 

His reply was anything but straight. 
I? ”? 

Maisie sat back in her chair. 


> 
. 


«¢ You and 


«« Mrs, Wix and 
me 

Sir Claude also shifted. ‘‘ That ’s an inquiry, my 
dear child, that Mrs. Beale herself must answer.”’ 
Yes, he had shifted; but abruptly, after a moment, 
during which something seemed to hang there be- 
tween them, and, as it heavily swayed, just fan them 
with the air of its motion, she felt that the whole 
thing was uponthem. ‘* Do you mind,’’ he broke 


out, ‘‘ my asking you what Mrs. Wix has said to 
you?”’ 

‘« Said to me?’”’ 

«< This day or two, while I was away.”’ 

«« Do you mean about you and Mrs. Beale?’’ 

Sir Claude, resting on his elbows, fixed his eyes 
a moment on the white marble beneath them. ‘*No; 
I think we had a good deal of that — did n’t we? 
—before I left you. It seems to me we had it 
pretty well all out. I mean about yourself, about 
your —do n’t you know? — associating with us, as I 
might say, and staying on with us. While you 
were alone with our friend what did she say?”’ 

Maisie felt the weight of the question; it kept her 
silent for a space, during which she looked at Sir 
Claude, whose eyes remained bent. ‘* Nothing,’’ 
she rejoined at last. 

He looked up in surprise. ‘* Nothing?’’ 

«* Nothing,’’ Maisie repeated; on which an in- 
terruption descended in the form of a tray bearing 
the preparations for their breakfast. 

These preparations were as amusing as every- 
thing else; the waiter poured their coffee from a 
vessel like a watering-pot, and then made it froth 
with the curved stream of hot milk that dropped 
from the height of his raised arm; but the two 
looked across at each other, through the whole play 
of French pleasantness, with a gravity that had 
now ceased to dissemble. Sir Claude sent the 
waiter off again for something, and then took up 
her answer. ‘* Hasn’t she tried to affect you?” 

Face to face with him thus it seemed to Maisie 
that she had tried so little as to be scarce worth 
mentioning; again, therefore, an instant, she shut 
herself up. Presently she found her middle course. 
««Mrs. Beale likes her now; and there’s one 
thing I’ve found out—a great thing. Mrs. Wix 
enjoys her being so kind. She was tremendously 
kind all day yesterday.”’ 

««I see. And what did she do?’’ Sir Claude 
asked. 

Maisie was now busy with her breakfast, and her 
companion attacked his own; so that it was all, in 
form at least, even more than their old sociability. 
«« Everything she could think of. She was as nice 
to her as you are,’’ the child said. ‘* She talked to 
her all day.”’ 

«« And what did she say to her?’’ 

*«©Oh, I don’t know.’’ Maisie was a little be- 
wildered with his pressing her so for knowledge; it 
didn’t fit into the degree of intimacy with Mrs. 
Beale that Mrs. Wix had so denounced and that, 
according to that lady, had now brought him back 
in bondage. Wasn’t he more aware than his step- 
daughter of what would be done by the person to 
whom he was bound? In a moment, however, she 
added: ‘«She made love to her.”’ 

Sir Claude looked at her harder, and it was 
clearly something in her tone that made him quickly 
say: ** You don’t mind my asking you, do you?”’ 
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«« Not at all; only I should think you’d know 
better than I.”’ 

«« What Mrs. Beale did yesterday?”’ 

She thought he coloured a trifle; but almost simul- 
taneously with that impression she found herself 
answering: ‘* Yes—if you Aave seen her.’’ 

He broke into the loudest of laughs. ‘* Why, 
my dear boy, I told you just now I ’ve absolutely 
not. I say, don’t you believe me?’’ 

There was something she was already so afraid 
of that it covered up other fears. ‘*Didn’t you 
come back to see her?’’ she inquired in a moment. 
‘* Did n’t you come back because you always want 
to so much?’’ 

He received her inquiry as he had received her doubt 
—with an extraordinary absence of resentment. ‘<I 
can imagine, of course, why you think that. But it 
does n’t explain my doing what I have. It was, as 
I said to you just now at the inn, really and truly 
you I wanted to see.”’ 

She felt an instant as she used to feel when, in the 
back-garden at her mother’s, she took from him the 
highest push of a swing—high, high, high—that he 
had had put there for her pleasure and that had 
finally broken down under the weight and the ex- 
travagant patronage of Susan Ash. ‘* Well, that’s 
beautiful. But to see me, you mean, and go away 
again?’”’ 

«« My going away again is just the point. I can’t 
tell yet—it all depends.”’ 

«©On Mrs. Beale?’’ Maisie asked. ‘* She 
won’t go away.”’ He finished emptying his coffee- 
cup, and then, when he had put it down, he leaned 
back in his chair and she could see that he smiled at 
her. This only added to her idea that he was in 
trouble, that he was turning, somehow, in his pain, 
and trying different things. He continued to smile, 
and she then went on: ‘** Don’t you know that?”’ 

«« Yes, I may as well confess to you that as much 
as that I do know. She won’t goaway. She’ll 
stay.”” 

««She "ll stay. She ’ll stay,’’ Maisie repeated. 

««Just so. Won’t you have some more coffee?’’ 

«* Yes, please.’’ 

«¢ And another buttered roll? ”’ 

«< Yes, please.’’ 

He signed to the hovering waiter, who arrived 
ith the shining spout of plenty in either hand, and 
‘ith the friendliest interest in mademoiselle. ‘* Les 

tartines sont la.’’? Their cups were replenished, and, 
vhile he watched almost musingly the bubbles in 
the fragrant mixture: ‘Just so—just so,’’ Sir 
Claude said again and again. ‘It’s awfully 
awkward!’’ he exclaimed when the waiter had 
gone. 

«« That she won’t go?’”’ 

«« Well—everything! Well, well, well!’’ But 
he pulled himself together; he began again to eat. 
««] came back to ask you something. That ’s 
what I came back for.”’ 


«« I know what you want to ask me,’’ Maisie said. 

«« Are you very sure?’”’ 

«<I ’m almost very.’’ 

** Well then, risk it. 
everything.”’ 

She was struck with the force of this. ** You 
want to know if I should be happy with ¢hem.’’ 

««With those two ladies only? No, no, old 
man: vous my étes pas. So now—there!’’ Sir 
Claude laughed. 

«« Well then, what is it?’’ 

The next minute, instead of telling her what ir 
was, he laid his hand across the table on her own 
and held her as if under the prompting of a thought. 
«« Mrs. Wix would stay with ber?”’ 

«« Without you? Oh yes—now.”’ 

*«On account, as you just intimated, of Mrs. 
Beale’s changed manner?’’ 

Maisie with her sense of responsibility, focussed 
both Mrs. Beale’s changed manner and Mrs. Wix’s 
human weakness. ‘¢ I think she talked her over.’’ 

Sir Claude thought a moment. ‘Ah, poor 
dear! ”’ 

«*« Do you mean Mrs, Beale?’ 

«« Oh no—Mrs. Wix.’’ 

*«She likes being talked over—treated like any 
one else. Oh, she likes great politeness,’’? Maisie 
expatiated. ‘It affects her very much.”’ 

Sir Claude, to her surprise, demurred a little to 
this. ‘* Very much—up to a certain point.”’ 

«« Oh, up to any point!’’ Maisie returned with 
emphasis. 

<< Well, have n’t I been polite to her?”’ 

«« Lovely—and she perfectly worships you.’’ 

«< Then, my dear child, why can’t she let me 
alone?’’ and this time Sir Claude unmistakably 
blushed. Before Maisie, however, could answer 
his question, which would indeed have taken her 
long, he went on in another tone: ‘* Mrs. Beale 
thinks she has probably quite broken her down. 
But she has n’t.’’ 

Though he spoke as if he were sure, Maisie was 
strong in the impression she had just uttered and 
that she now again produced. ‘*She has talked 
her over.’’ 

«< Ah yes; over to herself, but not over to me.’ 

Oh, she could n’t bear to hear him say that! 
“«To you? Don’t you really believe how she loves 
you?’’ 

Sir Claude hesitated. «* Of course, I know she’s 
wonderful.”’ 

“« She ’s just every bit as fond of you as J am,’’ 
said Maisie. ‘* She told me so yesterday.’’ 

«« Ah then,’’ he promptly exclaimed, ‘¢ she as 
tried to affect you! I dcen’t love ber, don’t you 
see? I do her perfect justice,’’ he pursued, ‘‘ but 
I mean J don’t love her asI do you, and I’m sure 
you wouldn’t seriously expect it. She’s not my 
daughter—come, old chap! She’s not even my 
mother, though I daresay it would have been better 


You must n’t make me risk 
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for me if she had been. Il] do for her what I’d 
do for my mother, but I won’t do more.’’ His 
real excitement broke out in a need to explain and 
justify himself, though he kept trying to correct and 
conceal it with laughs and mouthfuls and other vain 
familiarities. _ Suddenly he broke off, wiping his 
moustache with sharp pulls, and coming back to 
Mrs. Beale. ‘* Did she try to talk you over?’’ 

«« No—to me she said very little. Very little 
indeed,’’ Maisie continued. 

Sir Claude seemed struck with this. 
only sweet to Mrs, Wix?’’ 

«« As sweet as sugar!’’ cried Maisie. 

He looked amused at her comparison, but he 
did n’t contest it; he uttered, on the contrary, in 
an assenting way, a little inarticulate sound. ‘I 
know what she caz be. But much good may it 
have done her! Mrs. Wix won’t come round. 
That ’s what makes it so fearfully awkward.’’ 

Maisie knew it was fearfully awkward; she had 
known this now, she felt, for some time, and there 
was something else it more pressingly concerned her 
to learn. ‘‘ What is it that you meant you came 
over to ask me?’”’ 

«« Well,’’ said Sir Claude, «* I was just going to 
say. Let me tell you it will surprise you.’’ She 
had finished breakfast now and she sat back in her 
chair again; she waited in silence to hear. He had 
pushed the things before him a little way and had 
his elbows on the table. This time she was con- 
vinced, she knew what was coming, and once 
more, for the crash, as with Mrs. Wix lately, in 
their room, she held her breath and drew together 
her eyes. He was going to say that she must give 
him up. He looked hard at her again; then he 
made his effort. ‘Should you see your way to let 
her go?’’ 

She was bewildered. 

«Mrs. Wix, simply. 
Should you see your way so sacrifice her? 
course I know what I’m asking.”’ 

Maisie’s eyes opened wide again; this was so 
different from what she had expected. ‘* And stay 
with you alone?’’ 

He gave another push to his coffee-cup. ‘* With 
me and Mrs. Beale. Of course it would be rather 
rum; but everything in our whole story is rather 
rum, you know. What is more unusual than for 
any one to be given up, like you, by her parents?’ 

«¢ Oh, nothing is more unusual than that /’’ Maisie 
concurred, relieved at the contact of a proposition 
as to which concurrence could have lucidity. 

‘¢ Of course it would be quite unconventional,’” 
Sir Claude went on — ‘*I mean the little house- 
hold we three should make together; ‘but things 
have got beyond that, don’t you see? They got 
beyond that long ago. We shall stay abroad at any 
rate — it’s ever so much easier, and it’s our affair 
and nobody else’s: it’s no one’s business but ours 
on all the blessed earth. I don’t say that for Mrs. 


*« She was 


*<'To let who “jie 
I put it at the worst. 
Of 


Wix, poor dear—I do her absolute justice. I 
respect her; I see what she means; she has done 
me a lot of good. But there are the facts. There 
they are, simply. And here am I, and here are 
you. And she won’t come round, She’s right, 
from her point of view. I’m talking to you in the 
most extraordinary way —I1’m always talking to 
you in the most extraordinary way, ain’t I? One 
would think you were about sixty, and that I— I 
don’t know what any one would think 7 am. 
Unless a beastly cad!’’ he subjoined. ‘«I’ve been 
awfully worried, and this is what it has come to. 
You ’ve done us the most tremendous good, and 
you ’ll do it still and always, don’t you see? We 
can’t let you go—you’re everything. There are 
the facts, as I say. She ¢s your mother now, Mrs. 
Beale, by what has happened, and I, in the same 
way, |’m your father, No one can contradict 
that, and we can’t get out of it. My idea would 
be a nice little place — somewhere in the South — 
where she and you would be together and as good 
as any one else. And JI should be as good too, 
don’t you see? for I should n’t live with you, but 
I should be close to you — just rowud the corner, 
and it would be just the same. My idea would be 
that it should all be perfectly open and frank. 
Honi soit qui mal y pense, don’t you know? You ’re 
the best thing — you and what we can do for you 
—that either of us has ever known: ’”’ he came back 
to that. ‘*When I say to her ‘Give her up, 
come,’ she lets me have it bang in the face. ‘Give 
her up yourself!’ It’s the same old vicious circle 
—and when I say vicious I don’t mean a pun or 
what-d’ye-call-’em. Mrs. Wix is the obstacle —I 
mean, you know, if she has affected you. She has 
affected me, and yet here I am. I never was in 
such a tight place: please believe it ’s only that that 
makes me put it to you as I do. My dear child, 
is n’t that — to put it so—just the way out of it? 
That came to me yesterday, in London, after Mrs. 
Beale had gone: I had the most infernal, atrocious 
day. ‘Go straight over and put it to her: let her 
choose, freely, her own self.’ So I do, old girl —I 
put it to you. Can you choose, freely?’’ 

This long address, slowly and brokenly uttered, 
with fidgets and falterings, with lapses and recover- 
ies, with a mottled face and embarrassed but sup- 
plicating eyes, reached the child from a quarter so 
close that, after the shock of the first sharpness, she 
could see, intensely, its direction and follow it from 
point to point; all the more that it came back to the 
point at which it had started. There was a word 
that had hummed all through it. ‘* Do you call it 
a ‘sacrifice ’?”” 

«©Of Mrs. Wix? I’ll call it whatever yow call 
it. I won’t funk it—I have n’t, have I? I’Il face 
it in all its baseness. Does it strike you it zs base 
for me to get you well away from her, to smuggle 
you off here into a corner and bribe you with sophis- 
tries and buttered rolls to betray her? ”’ 
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‘* To betray her?”’ 

«« Well—to part with her.’’ 

Maisie let the question wait; the concrete 
it presented was the most vivid side of it. 
part with her where will she go?”’ 

«« Back to London.’’ 

«« But I mean what will she do?’”’ 

«Oh, as for that I won’t pretend I know. I 
don’t. We all have our difficulties.”’ 

That, to Maisie, was at this moment more strik- 
ing than it had ever been. ‘¢ Then who will teach 
me?’?” 

Sir Claude laughed out. 
teaches?’’ 

Maisie smiled dimly; she saw what he meant. 
««Tt isn’t very, very much.’’ 

««It’s so very, very little,’’ he rejoined, <¢ that 
that ’’s a thing we ’ve positively to consider, We 
probably should n’t give you another governess. 
To begin with, we should n’t be able to get one— 
not of the only kind that would do. It would n’t 
do—the kind that wou/d do,’’ he queerly enough 
explained. <‘*I mean they would n’t stay—heigh- 
ho! We’d do you ourselves. Particularly me. 
You see I cam now; I have n’t got to mind—what 
I used to. I won’t fight shy as I did—she can 
show out with me. Our relation, all round, is 
more regular.’” 

It seemed wonderfully regular, the way he put it; 
yet none the less, while she looked at it as judi- 
ciously as she could, the picture it made persisted 
somehow in being a combination quite distinct—an 
old woman and a little girl, seated in deep silence on 
a battered old bench by the rampart of the Aaute 
ville. It was just at that hour yesterday; they were 
hand in hand; they had melted together. ‘«I don’t 
think you yet understand how she clings to you,’’ 
Maisie said at last. 

««T do—I do. But for all that—!’’ And he 
gave, turning in his conscious exposure, an op- 
pressed, impatient sigh; the sigh, even his compan- 
ion could recognize, of the man naturally accustomed 
to that argument, the man who wanted thoroughly 
to be reasonable, but who, if really he had to mind 
so many things, would be always impossibly ham- 
pered. What it came to indeed was that he un- 
derstood quite perfectly. If Mrs. Wix clung, it 
was all the more reason for shaking off Mrs. 
Wix. 

This vision of what she had brought him to oc- 
cupied our young lady, while, to ask what he owed, 
he called the waiter and put down a gold piece that 
the man carried off for change. Sir Claude looked 
after him; then went on: ‘* How could a woman 
have less to reproach a fellow with? I mean as re- 
gards herself.”’ 

Maisie entertained the question. 
could she have less? 
go?”’ 

«« Surely you heard why—you heard her come 
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out three nights ago? How can she do anything 
but go—after what she then said? I’ve done what 
she warned me of—she was absolutely right. So 
here we are. Her liking Mrs. Beale, as you call it, 
now, is a motive sufficient, with other things, to 
make her, for your sake, stay on without me; it’s 
not a motive sufficient to make her, even for yours, 
stay on with me—swallow, in short, what she can’t 
swallow. And when you say she’s as fond of me 
as you are, I think I can, if that’s the case, chal- 
lenge you alittleon it. Would you, only with those 
two, stay on without me?’ The waiter came back 
with the change, and that gave her, under this ap- 
peal, a moment’s respite. But when he had re- 
treated again with the ‘‘tip’’ gathered in with 
graceful thanks, on a subtle hint from Sir Claude’s 
forefinger, the latter, while he pocketed the money, 
followed the appeal up. ‘* Would you let her make 
you live with Mrs. Beale?’ 

«* Without you? Never,’’ Maisie then answered. 
«« Never,’’ she said again. 

It made him quite triumph, and she was indeed 
herself shaken by the mere sound of it. ‘*So you 
see you ’re not, like her,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ so ready 
to give me away!’’ Then he came back to his 
original question. ‘*Canz you choose? I mean can 
you settle it, by a word, yourself? Will you stay 
on with us without her?’’ 

Now, in truth, she felt the coldness of her terror, 
and it seemed to her that suddenly she knew, as she 
knew it about Sir Claude, what she was afraid of. 
She was afraid of herself. She looked at him in 
such a way that it brought, she could see, wonder 
into his face, a wonder held in check, however, by 
his frank pretension to play fair with her, not to 
use advantages, not to hurry nor hustle her—only to 
put her chance clearly and kindly before her. 
«« May I think?”’ she finally asked. 

*« Certainly, certainly. But how long?’’ 

«« Oh, only a little while,’’ she said meekly. 

He had for a moment the air of wishing to look 
at it as if it were the most cheerful prospect in the 
world. ‘*But what shall we do while you’re 
thinking?’’ He spoke as if thought were compati- 
ble with almost any distraction, 

There was but one thing Maisie wished to do, 
and after an instant she expressed it. ‘* Have we 
got to go back to the hotel?”’ 

«« Do you want to?”’ 

«¢ Oh, no.’’ 

«« There ’s not the least necessity for it.’? He 
bent his eyes on his watch; his face was now very 
grave. ‘* We can doanything else in the world.”’ 
He looked at her again almost as if he were on the 
point of saying that they might, for instance, start 
off for Paris. But even while she wondered if that 
were not coming, he had a sudden drop. ‘* We 
can take a walk.”’ 

She was all ready, but he sat there as if he had 
still something more to say. This, toc, however, 
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didn’t come; so she herself spoke. 
should like to see Mrs, Wix first.’’ 

«« Before you decide? All right—all right.”’ He 
put on his hat, but he had still to light a cigarette. 
He smoked a minute, with his head thrown back, 
looking at the ceiling; then he said: ** There’s one 
thing to remember—lI ’ve a right to impress it on 
you: we stand absolutely in the place of your par- 
ents. It’stheir defection, their extraordinary base- 
ness, that has made our responsibility. Never was 
a young person more directly committed and con- 
fided.’’ He appeared to say this over at the ceiling, 
through his smoke, a little for his own illumination. 
It carried him, after a pause, somewhat farther. 
«‘ Though, I admit, it was to each of us separately.”’ 

He gave her so, at that moment, and in that at- 
titude, the sense of wanting, as it were, to be on 
her side—on the side of what would be in every 
way most right and wise and charming for her— 
that she felt a sudden desire to show herself as not 
less delicate and magnanimous, not less solicitous 
for his own interests. What were these but that of 
the ‘¢ regularity ’’ he had just spoken of? ** It was 
to each of you separately,’’ she accordingly, with 
much earnestness, remarked; ‘*but—don’t you 
remember?—I brought you together.”’ 

He jumped up with a delighted laugh. ‘* You 
brought us together, you brought us together. 
Come!’”’ 
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She remained out with him, for a time of which 
she could take no measure save that it was too short 
for what she wished to make of it—an interval, a 
barrier, indefinite, insurmountable. They walked 
about, they dawdled, they looked in shop windows; 
they did all the old things exactly as if to try to get 
back all the old safety, to get something out of them 
that they had always got before. This had come 
before, whatever it was, without theirtrying, and 
nothing came now but the intenser consciousness of 
their quest and their subterfuge. The strangest 
thing of all was what had really happened to the 
old safety What had really happened was that 
Sir Claude was ‘‘free’’ and that Mrs. Beale was 
‘«free,’’ and yet that the new medium was some- 
how still more oppressive than the old. She could 
fee] that Sir Claude concurred with her in the sense 
that the oppression would be worst at the inn, where, 
till something should be settled, they would feel the 
want of something—of what could they call it but 
a footing? The question of the settlement loomed 
larger to her now; it depended, she had learned, 
so completely on herself. Her choice, as her friend 
had called it, was there before her like an impossible 
sum on a slate, a sum that, in spite of her plea for 
consideration, she simply got off from doing while 
she walked about with him. She must see Mrs. 
Wix before she could do her sum; therefore, the 


longer before she saw her the more distant would 
be the ordeal. She met at present no demand 
whatever of her obligation; she simply plunged, to 
avoid it, deeper into the company of Sir Claude. 
She saw nothing that she had seen hitherto—no 
touch in the foreign picture that had at first been 
always before her. The only touch was that of Sir 
Claude’s hand, and to feel her own in it was her 
mute resistance to time. She went about as sight- 
lessly as if he had been leading her blindfold. If 
they were afraid of themselves it was themselves 
they would find at the inn. She was certain now 
that what awaited them there would be to lunch with 
Mrs. Beale. All her instinct was to avoid that, to 
draw out their walk, to find pretexts, to take him 
down upon the sands, to take him to the end of the 
pier. He said not another word to her about what 
they had talked of at breakfas1, and she had a dim 
vision of how his way of not letting her see that he 
was waiting for anything from her would make any 
one who should know of it, would make Mrs, Wix, 
for instance, think him more than ever a gentleman. 
It was true that once or twice, on the jetty, on the 
sands, he looked at her for an instant with eyes that 
seemed to propose to her to come straight off with 
him to Paris. That, however, was not to give her 
a nudge about her responsibility. He evidently 
wanted to procrastinate quite as much as she did; he 
was not a bit more in a hurry to get back to the 
others. Maisie, herself, at thismoment, could be 
secretly merciless to Mrs. Wix—to the extent, at 
any rate, of not caring if her continued disappear- 
ance did make that lady begin to worry about what 
had become of her, even begin to wonder, perhaps, 
if the truants hadn’t found their remedy. Her 
want of mercy to Mrs. Beale, indeed, was at least 
as great; for Mrs. Beale’s worry and wonder would 
be as much greater as the object to which they were 
directed. When at last Sir Claude, at the far end 
of the p/age, which they had already, in the many- 
coloured crowd, once traversed, suddenly, with a 
look at his watch, remarked that it was time, not to 
get back to the tad/e d’ bote, but to get over to the 
station and meet the Paris papers—when he did this 
she found herself thinking, quite with intensity, what 
Mrs. Beale and Mrs. Wix wou/d say. On the way 
over to the station she had even a mental picture ot 
the stepfather and the pupil established in a little 
place in the South, while the governess and the step- 
mother, in a little place in the North, remained 
linked by a community of blankness and by the end- 
less theme of intercourse it would afford. The Paris 
papers had come in, and her companion, with a 
strange extravagance, bought no less of them than 
nine: it took up time while they hovered at the book- 
stall on the restless platform, where the little volumes 
in a row were all yellow and pink, and one of her 
favourite old women, in one of her favourite old 
caps, absolutely wheedled him into the purchase of 
three. They had thus so much to carry home that 
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it would have seemed simpler, with such a provision 
for a nice straight journey through France, just to 
‘«nip,’’ as she phrased it to herself, into the coupé 
of the train that, a little farther along, stood waiting 
to start. She asked Sir Claude where it was going. 

‘*To Paris. Fancy!’’ 

She could fancy well enough. They stood there 
and smiled, he with all the newspapers under his 
arm, and she with the three books, one yellow and 
two pink. He had told her the pink were for her- 
self and the yellow one for Mrs. Beale, implying, in 
an interesting way, that these were the vivid divisions, 
in France, of literature for the young and for the old. 
She knew that they looked exactly as if they were 
going to get into the train, and she presently brought 
out to her companion: ‘*I wish we could go. 
Won’t you take me?”’ 

He continued to smile. ‘ 
come? ”’ 

«*©QOh yes, oh yes. Try.’’ 

«*Do you want me to take our tickets? ”’ 

**« Yes, take them.’’ 

«* Without any luggage?’’ 

She showed their two armfuls, smiling at him as 
he smiled at her, but so conscious of being more 
frightened than she had ever been in her life that 
she seemed to see in her own whiteness as in a 
glass. Then she knew that what she saw was Sir 
Claude’s whiteness: he was as frightened as herself. 
«* Have n’t we got plenty?’’ she asked. ‘* Take 
the tickets—have n’t you time? When does the 
train go?”’ 

Sir Claude turned to a porter. 
train go?’ 

The man looked up at the station clock. 
two minutes. Monsieur est placé?’’ 

“* Pas encore.’’ 

“« Vous w avez que le temps.’? Then, after a look 
at Maisie, ‘* Monsieur veut-il que je les prenne?’”? 
the man inquired. 

Sir Claude turned back to her. 
qu’ il en prenne?”? 

It was the most extraordinary thing in the world: 
in the intensity of her excitement she not only, by 
illumination, understood all their French, but fell 
into it with an active perfection. She addressed 
herself straight to the porter. ‘* Prenny, Prenny. 
Ob Prenny!”’ 

©* Ah, si mademoiselle le veut 
there for the money. 

But Sir Claude only stared—stared at her with 
his white face. ‘* You ave chosen then? You ’ll 
let her go?’’ 

Maisie carried her eyes wistfully to the train, 
where, amid cries of ‘* En voiture, en voiture!”’ 
heads were at windows and doors were banging 
loud. The porter was pressing. ‘* Ob, vous 
mn’ avez plus le temps!”? 

««It’s going—it’s going!”’ cried Maisie. 
They watched it move, they watched it start; 
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then the man went his way with a shrug. 
gone!’’ Sir Claude said. 

Maisie crept some distance up the platform; she 
stood there with her back to her companion, follow- 
ing it with her eyes, keeping down tears, nursing 
her pink and yellow books. She had had a real 
fright, but had fallen back to earth. The odd thing 
was that in her fall her fear too had been dashed 
down and broken. It was gone. She looked round 
at last, from where she had paused, at Sir Claude’s, 
and then she saw that his was not. It sat there 
with him on the bench to which, against the wall of 
the station, he had retreated, and where, leaning 
back and, as she thought, rather queer, he still 
waited. She came down to him, and he continued 
to offer his ineffectual intention of pleasantry. 
*¢ Yes, I ’ve chosen,’’ she said to him. ‘Ill let 
her go if you—if you _ 

She faltered; he quickly took her up. 
I ? ? 

“«<If you "ll give up Mrs. Beale.’’ 

«©Oh!’’ he exclaimed; on which she saw how 
much, how hopelessly he was afraid. She had 
supposed at the café that it was of his rebellion, of 
his gathering motive; but how could that be when 
his temptations—that temptation, for instance, of 
the train they had just lost—were, after all, so 
small? Mrs. Wix was right. He was afraid of his 
weakness—of his weakness. 

She could not have told you afterwards how they 
got back to the inn: she could only have told you 
that even from this point they had not gone straight, 
but once more had wandered and loitered and, in 
the course of it, had found themselves on the edge 
of the quay, where—still, apparently, with half an 
hour to spare—the boat prepared for Folkestone was 
drawn up. Here they hovered as they had done at 
the station; here they exchanged silences again, but 
only exchanged silences. There were punctual 
people on the deck, choosing places, taking the best; 
some of them already contented, all established and 
shawled, facing to England and attended by the 
steward, who, confined on such a day to the lighter 
offices, tucked up the ladies’ feet or opened bottles 
with a pop. They looked down at these things 
without a word; they even picked out a good place 
for two that was left in the lee of a lifeboat; and if 
they lingered rather stupidly, neither deciding to go 
aboard nor deciding to come away, it was, quite as 
much as she, Sir Claude who would n’t move. It 
was Sir Claude who cultivated the supreme stillness 
by which she knew best what he meant. He sim- 
ply meant that he knew all she herself meant. But 
there was no pretence of pleasantry now: their faces 
were grave and tired. When at last they lounged 
off it was as if his fear, his fear of his weakness, 
leaned upon her heavily as they followed the har- 
bour. In the hall of the hotel, as they passed in, 
she saw a battered old box that she recognised, an 
ancient receptacle with dangling labels that she knew 
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and a big painted W, lately done over and intensely 
personal, that seemed to stare at her with a recog- 
nition, and even with some suspicion, of its own. 
Sir Claude caught it too, and there was agitation for 
both of them in the sight of this object on the move. 
Was Mrs. Wix going, and was the responsibility of 
giving her up lifted, at a touch, from her pupil? 
Her pupil and her pupil’s companion, transfixed a 
moment, held, in the presence of the omen, com- 
munication more intense than in the presence either 
of the Paris train or of the Channel steamer; then, 
and still without a word, they went straight upstairs. 
There, however, on the landing, out of sight of the 
people below, they collapsed so that they had to 
sink down together for support: they simply seated 
themselves on the uppermost step while Sir Claude 
grasped the hand of his stepdaughter with a pressure 
that, at another moment, would probably have made 
her squeal. Their books and papers were all scat- 
tered. ‘* She thinks you ’ve given her up!”’ 

«*« Then I must see her — I must see her,’’ Maisie 
said. 

«« To bid her good-bye?”’ 

«« I must see her—I must see her,’’ the child only 
repeated. 

They sat a minute longer, Sir Claude with his tight 
grip of her hand and looking away from her, looking 
straight down the staircase to where, round the turn, 
electric bells rattled and the pleasant sea-draught blew. 
At last, loosening his grasp, he slowly got up while 
she did the same. They went together along the 
lobby, but before he reached the sa/on he stopped 
again. ‘If I give up Mrs. Beale . 

«<I ll go straight out with you again and not come 
back till she has gone.”’ 

He seemed to wonder. ‘* Till Mrs. Beale 

He had made it sound like a bad joke. ‘«*I mean 
till Mrs. Wix leaves — in that boat.”’ 

Sir Claude looked almost foolish. ‘* Is she going 
in that boat?’’ 

«<I suppose so. I won’t even bid her good-bye,’” 
Maisie continued; ‘*I’ll stay out till the boat has 
gone. Ill go up to the old rampart.”’ 

«« The old rampart?’ 

«« Il sit on that old bench where you see the gold 
Virgin.” 

«<< The gold Virgin?’’ he vaguely echoed. But it 
brought his eyes back to her, as if, after an instant, 
he could see the place and the thing she named — 
could see her sitting there alone. ‘* While I break 
with Mrs. Beale?” 

«¢ While you break with Mrs. Beale.’’ 

He gave a long, deep, smothered sigh. ‘*I must 
see her first.”’ 

«© You won’t do as I do? Go out and wait?’’ 

«« Wait? ’’— once more he appeared at a loss. 

«« Till they both have gone,’’ Maisie said. 

«« Giving ws up?” 

«« Giving ws up.”’ 

Oh, with what a face, for an instant, he won- 
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dered if that could be! But his wonder, the next 
moment, only made him go to the door and, with 
his hand on the knob, stand as if listening to voices. 
Maisie listened; but she heard none. All she 
heard, presently, was Sir Claude’s saying, with 
speculation quite averted, but so as not to be heard 
in the salon: ‘* Mrs. Beale will never go.’? On 
this he pushed open the door, and she went in with 
him. The sa/on was empty, but, as an effect of 
their entrance, the lady he had just mentioned ap- 
peared at the door of the bedroom. ‘*Js she 
going?’’ he then demanded. 

Mrs. Beale came forward, closing her door behind 
her. ‘*I’ve had the most extraordinary scene with 
her. She told me yesterday she ’d stay.”’ 

«« And my arrival has altered it?’’ 

«¢ Oh, we took that into account!’’ Mrs. Beale 
was flushed, which was never quite becoming to 
her, and her face visibly testified to the encounter 
to which she alluded. Evidently, however, she had 
not been worsted, and she held up her head and 
smiled and rubbed her hands as if in sudden emula- 
tion of the patronne. ‘*She promised she’d stay 
even if you should come.”’ 

«« Then why has she changed?’’ 

«« Because she’s an idiot. The reason she her- 
self gives is that you ’ve been out too long.’’ 

Sir Claude stared. ‘«* What has that to do with 
it?”” 

«© You’ve been out an age,’’ Mrs. Beale con- 
tinued; ‘*I myself couldn’t imagine what had 
become of you. The whole morning,’’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘* and luncheon long since over! ”’ 

Sir Claude appeared indifferent to that. ‘* Did 
Mrs. Wix go down with you?”’ he only asked. 

*«Not she; she never budged!’’—and Mrs. 
Beale’s flush, to Maisie’s vision, deepened. ‘* She 
moped there — she did n’t so much as come out to 
me; and when I sent to invite her she simply de- 
clined to appear. She said she wanted nothing, 
and I went down alone. But when I came up, 
fortunately a little primed’? —and Mrs. Beale 
smiled a fine smile of battle—‘*she was in the 
field! ”’ 

«« And you had a big row?”’ 

«« We had a big row’’ — she assented with a 
frankness as large. ‘*And while you left me to 
that sort of thing, I should like to know where you 
were!’’ She paused for a reply, but Sir Claude 
merely looked at Maisie; a movement that promptly 
quickened her challenge. ‘* Where the mischief 
have you been?’’ 

«You seem to take it as hard as Mrs. Wix,’’ Sir 
Claude returned. 

«<I take it as I choose to take it, and you don’t 
answer my questions,”” 

He looked again at Maisie, and as if for an aid 
to this effort; whereupon she smiled at her step- 
mother and offered: ‘* We ’ve been everywhere.’’ 

Mrs. Beale, however, made no response, thereby 
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adding to a surprise of which our young lady had 
already felt the light brush. She had received 
neither a greeting nor a glance, but perhaps this was 
not more remarkable than the omission, in respect to 
Sir Claude, parted with in London two days before, 
of any sign of a sense of their reunion. Most re- 
markable of all was Mrs. Beale’s announcement of 
the pledge given by Mrs. Wix and not hitherto 
revealed to her pupil. Instead of heeding this wit- 
ness she went on with acerbity: ‘‘It might surely 
have occurred to you that something would come 
u Tad 

Sir Claude looked at his watch. ‘<I had no idea 
it was so late, nor that we had been out so long. 
We were n’t hungry. It passed like a flash. What 
bas come up?’’ 

«« Oh, that she’s disgusted,’’ said Mrs. Beale. 

“«« Disgusted? With whom?’’ 

«« With Maisie.” Even now she never looked 
at the child, who stood there equally associated and 
disconnected. ‘* For having no moral sense.’ 

‘“*How should she have?’’ Sir Claude tried 
again to shine a little at the companion of his walk. 
«« How, at any rate, is it proved by her going out 
with me?’”’ 

««Don’t ask me; ask that woman. She drivels 
when she does n’t rage,’” Mrs. Beale declared. 

«« And she leaves the child?”’ 

«« She leaves the child,’’ said Mrs. Beale with 
great emphasis and looking more than ever over 
Maisie’s head. 

In this position suddenly a change came into her 
face, caused, as the others could, the next thing, 
see, by the reappearance of Mrs. Wix in the door- 
way which, on coming in at Sir Claude’s heels, 
Maisie had left gaping. ‘I don’t leave the child 
—I don’t, I don’t!’’ she proclaimed from the 
threshold, advancing upon the opposed three, but 
addressing herself directly to Maisie. She was 
girded, she was positively exalted, for departure, 
arrayed as she had been arrayed on her advent, and 
armed with a small, fat, rusty reticule which, almost 
in the manner of a battle-axe, she brandished in 
support of her words. She had clearly come straight 
from her room, where Maisie in an instant guessed 
she had directed the removal of her minor effects. 
‘I don’t leave you till I’ve given you another 
chance: will you come with me?”’ 

Maisie turned to Sir Claude, who struck her as 
having been removed to a distance of about a mile. 
To Mrs. Beale she turned no more than Mrs. 
Beale had turned: she felt as if, already, their dif- 
ference had been disclosed. What had come out 
about that in the scene between the two women? 
Enough came out now, at all events, as she put it, 
practically to her stepfather. <* Will you come? 
Won’t you?’’ she inquired as if she had not already 
seen that she should have to give him up. It was 
the last flare of her dream; by this time she was 
afraid of nothing. 


«<I should think vou’d be too proud to ask?” 
Mrs. Wix interposed. Mrs. Wix was herself con- 
spicuously too proud. 

But at the child’s words Mrs. Beale had fairly 
bounded. ‘* Come away from me, Maisie?’’ It 
was a wail of dismay and reproach, in which her 
stepdaughter was astonished to read that she had no 
hostile consciousness, and that, if she had been so 
actively grand, it was not from suspicion, but from 
strange entanglements of modesty. 

Sir Claude presented to Mrs. Beale an expres- 
sion positively sick. ‘Don’t put it to her that 
way!’’ There had indeed been something in Mrs. 
Beale’s tone, and for a moment our young lady was 
reminded of the old days in which so many of her 
friends had been ‘* compromised.’” 

This friend blushed—it was before Mrs. Wix; 
and though she bridled she took the hint. «* No— 
it isn’t the way.’’ Then she showed she knew 
the way. ‘* Don’t be a still bigger fool, dear, but 
go straight to your room and wait there till I can 
come to you.’’ 

Maisie made no motion to obey, but Mrs. Wix 
raised a hand that forestalled every evasion. 
«*Don’t move till you’ve heard me. J’m going, 
but I must first understand. Have you lost it 
again?’’ 

Maisie surveyed, for the idea of a particular loss, 
the immensity of space. Then she replied lamely 
enough: ‘I feel as if I had lost everything.”’ 

Mrs. Wix looked dark, ‘* Do you mean to say 
you ave lost what we found together, with so much 
difficulty, two days ago?’’ As her pupil failed of 
response, she continued: ‘*‘Do you mean to say 
you ’ve already forgotten what we found together? ”’ 

Maisie dimly remembered. ‘* My moral sense? ”’ 

«* Your moral sense. Have n’t I, after all, 
brought it out?’’ She spoke as she had never 
spoken even in the schoolroom and with the book 
in her hand. 

It brought back to the child’s recollection of how 
sometimes she could n’t repeat on Friday the sen- 
tence that had been glib on Wednesday, and she 
thought with conscious stupidity of the mystery on 
which she was now pulled up. Sir Claude and 
Mrs. Beale stood there like visitors at an ‘‘exam.”’ 
She had, indeed, an instant, a whiff of the faint 
flower that Mrs. Wix pretended to have plucked 
and now, with such a peremptory hand, passed un- 
der her nose. Then it left her, and, as if she were 
sinking with a slip from a foothold, her arms made 
a short jerk. What this jerk represented was the 
spasm, within her, of something still deeper than a 
moral sense. She looked at her examiner; she 
looked at the visitors; she felt the rising of the tears 
she had kept down at the station. The only thing 
was the old flat, shameful schoolroom plea, ‘‘I don’t 
know—I do n’t know.”’ 

«« Then you ’ve lost it.”” Mrs. Wix seemed to 
close the book as she fixed the straighteners on Sir 
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Claude. ‘* You’ve nipped itinthe bud. You’ve 
killed it when it had begun to live.’’ 

She was a newer Mrs. Wix than ever, a Mrs. 
Wix high and great; but Sir Claude was not after 
all to be treated as a little boy with a missed lesson. 
«<1 ’ve not killed anything,’’ he said; ‘* on the con- 
trary I think I’ve produced life. I don’t know 
what to call it—I have n’t even known how de- 
cently to deal with it, to approach it; but, whatever 
it is, it’s the most beautiful thing 1’ve ever met— 
it’s exquisite, it’s sacred.’’ He had his hands in 
his pockets, and, though a trace of the sickness he 
had just shown still perhaps lingered there, his face 
bent itself with extraordinary gentleness on both the 
friends he was about to lose. ‘* Do you know what 
I came back for?’’ he asked of the elder. 

«I think I do!’’ cried Mrs. Wix, surprisingly 
unmollified, and with a crimson on her brow that 
was like a wave of colour reflected from the luridness 
lately enacted with Mrs. Beale. That lady, as ifa 
little besprinkled by such turns of the tide, uttered a 
loud, inarticulate protest, and, averting herself, stood 
a moment at the window. 

«<I came back witha proposal,’ said Sir Claude. 

*©To me?’”’ Mrs. Wix asked. 

‘©To Maisie. That she should give you up.’’ 

«* And does she? ”” 

Sir Claude wavered. ‘* Tell her!’’ he then ex- 
claimed to the child, also turning away as if to give 
her the chance. But Mrs. Wix and her pupil 
stood confronted in silence, Maisie whiter than ever 
—more awkward, more rigid, and yet more dumb. 
They looked at each other hard, and as nothing 
came from them Sir Claude faced about again. 
<< You won’t tell her?—you can’t?’’ Still she said 
nothing: whereupon, addressing Mrs. Wix, he 
broke into a kind of ecstasy. ‘*She refused—she 
refused! ”’ 

Maisie, at this, found her voice. 
fuse. I did n’t,’’ she repeated. 

«‘It brought Mrs. Beale straight back to her. 
‘© You accepted, angel—you accepted!’’ She 
threw herself upon the child and, before Maisie could 
resist, had sunk with her upon the sofa, possessed of 
her, encircling her. ‘* You’ve given her upalready, 
you ’ve given her up forever, and you’re ours and 
ours only now, and the sooner she’s off the better!”’ 

Maisie had shut her eyes, but at a word of Sir 
Claude’s they opened. ‘Let her go!”’ he said to 
Mrs. Beale. 

«« Never, never, never!’’ cried Mrs. 
Maisie felt herself more embraced. 

««Let her go!’’ Sir Claude more intensely re- 
peated. He was looking at Mrs. Beale, and there 
was something in his voice. Maisie knew, from a 
loosening of arms, that she had become conscious of 
what it was; she slowly rose from the sofa, and the 
child stood there again, dropped and divided. 
«« You ‘re free—you ’re free,” Sir Claude went on; 
at which Maisie’s back became aware of a push 


**T did n’t re- 
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that vented resentment, and that placed her again in 
the center of the room, the cynosure of every eye, 
and not knowing which way to turn. 

She turned with an effort to Mrs. Wix. *‘I didn’t 
refuse to give youup. I said I would if be’d give 
u Sa 

” Give up Mrs. Beale?’’ burst from Mrs. Wix. 

««Give up Mrs. Beale. What do you call that 
but exquisite?’’ Sir Claude demanded of all of them, 
the lady mentioned included; speaking with a relish 
as intense, now, as if some lovely work of art or of 
nature had suddenly been set down among them. 
He was rapidly recovering himself on this basis of 
fine appreciation. ‘*She made her condition — 
with such a sense of what it should be! She made 
the only right one.’’ 

«©The only right one?’’— Mrs. Beale returned 
tothe charge. She had taken, a moment before, a 
check from him, but she was not to be checked on 
this. ** How can you talk such rubbish, and how 
can you back her up in such impertinence? What 
in the world have you done to her to make her think 
of such stuff?’’ She stood there in righteous 
wrath; she flashed her eyes round the circle. Mai- 
sie took them full in her own, knowing that here, 
at last, was the moment she had had most to reckon 
with. But, as regards her stepdaughter, Mrs. Beale 
subdued herself to an inquiry deeply mild. ‘* Have 
you made, my own love, any such condition as 
that? ”’ 

Somehow, now that it was there, the great mo- 
ment was not so bad. What helped the child was 
that she knew what she wanted. All her learning 
and learning had made her at last learn that; so 
that if she waited an instant to reply it was only 
from the desire to be nice. Bewilderment had 
simply gone, or at any rate was going fast. Finally 
she answered: ‘* Will you give dim up? Will 
you?”’ : 

«« Ah, leave her alone — leave her, leave her! ’’ 
Sir Claude, in sudden supplication, murmured to 
Mrs, Beale. 

Mrs. Wix, at the same instant, found another 
apostrophe. ‘*Isn’t it enough for you, madam, to 
have brought her to discussing your relations? ”’ 

Mrs. Beale left Sir Claude unheeded, but Mrs. 
Wix could make her flame. ‘*My relations? 
What do you know, you hideous creature, about 
my relations, and what business on earth have you 
to speak of them? Leave the room this instant, 
you horrible old woman! ”’ 

««T think you had better go— you must really 
catch your boat,’’ Sir Claude said distressfully to 
Mrs. Wix. He was out of it now, or wanted to 
be; he knew the worst and had accepted it; what 
now concerned him was to prevent, to dissipate 
vulgarities. «* Won’t you go—won’t you just get 
off quickly? ”’ 

«© With the child as quickly as you like. 
without her.’” Mrs. Wix was adamant. 
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«* Then why did you lie to me, you fiend?’’ 
Mrs. Beale almost yelled. ‘* Why did you tell me 
an hour ago that you had given her up?’”’ 

«« Because I despaired of her — because I thought 
she had left me.”” Mrs. Wix turned to Maisie. 
‘« You were with them —in their connection. But 
now your eyes are open, and I take you!’’ 

«No you do n’t!”’ and Mrs. Beale made, with 
a great fierce jump, a wild snatch at her stepdaugh- 
ter. She caught her by the arm and, completing an 
instinctive movement, whirled her round in a further 
leap to the door, which had been closed by Sir 
Claude the instant their voices had risen. She fell 
back against it and, even while denouncing and 
waving off Mrs. Wix, kept it closed in an inco- 
herence of passion. ‘* You don’t take her, but 
you bundle yourself; she stays with her own people 
and she’s rid of you! I never heard anything so 
monstrous!’’ Sir Claude had rescued Maisie and 
kept hold of her; he held her in front of him, rest- 
ing his hands very lightly on her shoulders and fac- 
ing the loud adversaries. | Mrs. Beale’s flush had 
dropped; she had turned pale with a splendid 
wrath. She kept protesting and dismissing Mrs. 
Wix; she pressed her back to the door to prevent 
Maisie’s flight; she drove out Mrs. Wix by the 
window or the chimney. ‘* You’re a nice one — 
‘ discussing relations ’— with your talk of our ‘ con- 
nection’ and your insults! What in the world is 
our connection but the love of the child, who is our 
duty and our life, and who holds us together as 
closely as she originally brought us?”’ 

«*T know, I know!’’ Maisie said with a burst 
of eagerness. ‘I did bring you.’’ 

The strangest of laughs escaped from Sir Claude. 
** You did bring us — you did!’’ His hands went 
up and down gently on her shoulders. 

Mrs, Wix so dominated the situation that she 
had something sharp for every one. ‘* There you 
have it, you see!’’ she pregnantly remarked to her 
pupil. 

‘«Will you give him up?’’ Maisie persisted tc Mrs. 
Beale. 

‘©To you, you abominable little horror?’’ that 
lady indignantly inquired, ‘* and to this ignorant old 
idiot who has filled your dreadful little mind with 
her wickedness? Have you been a hideous little 
hypocrite all these years that I’ve slaved to make 
you love me, and deludedly believed that you 
did?’”’ 

*«*T love Sir Claude —I love him,’’ Maisie re- 
plied with a sense, slightly rueful and embarrassed, 
that she appeared to offer it as something that would 
do as well. Sir Claude had continued to pat her, 
and it was really an answer to his pats. 

«« She hates you—she hates you,’’ he observed 
with the oddest quietness to Mrs. Beale. 

His quietness made her blaze. ‘* And you back 
her up in it and give me up to outrage?”’ 

«© No; I only insist that she ’s free — she ’s free.”’ 


Mrs. Beale stared — Mrs. Beale glared. ‘* Free 
to starve with this pauper lunatic?’’ 

«<1 ll do more for her than you ever did!’’ Mrs. 
Wix cried. ‘*1’ll work my fingers to the bone.’’ 

Maisie, with Sir Claude’s hands still on her 
shoulders, felt, just as she felt the fine surrender in 
them, that, over her head, he looked in a certain 
way at Mrs. Wix. ‘* You need n’t do that,’’ she 
heard him say; ‘‘ she has means.”’ 

«« Means? — Maisie?’’? Mrs. 
«« Means that her vile father has stolen 

<* 11] get them back —I’Il get them back; I II 
look into it.”” He smiled and nodded at Mrs. 
Wix. 

This had a fearful effect on his other friend. 
*¢ Haven’t J looked into it, I should like to know, 
and have n’t I found —an abyss? It’s too incon- 
ceivable, your cruelty to me!’’ she wildly broke 
out. She had hot tears in her eyes. 

He spoke to her very kindly, almost coaxingly. 
*«*We’ll look into it again; we’ll look into it 
together. It és an abyss, but he cam be made — or 
Ida can! Think of the money they ’re getting 
now!’ he laughed. ‘It’s all right, it’s all right,’’ 
he continued. ‘It wouldn’t do—it would n’t 
do. We can’t work herin. It’s perfectly true — 
she’s unique. We’re not good enough — oh 
no!’’ and, quite exuberantly, he laughed again. 

«« Not good enough, and that beast is?’’ Mrs. 
Beale shouted. 

At this, for a moment, there was a hush in the 
room, and in the midst of it Sir Claude replied to 
the question by moving with Maisie to Mrs. Wix. 
The next thing the child knew she was at that 
lady’s side with an arm firmly grasped. Mrs. Beale 
still guarded the door. ‘* Let them pass,”’ said Sir 
Claude at last. 

She remained there, however; Maisie saw the 
pair look at each other. Then she saw Mrs. Beale 
turn to her. ‘*I’m your mother now, Maisie. 
And he’s your father.”’ 

««That’s just where it is!’’ sighed Mrs. Wix 
with an effect of irony positively detached and 
philosophic. 

Mrs. Beale continued to address her young friend, 
and her effort to be reasonable and tender was, in 
its way remarkable. ‘* We’re representative, you 
know, of Mr. Farange and his former wife. This 
person represents mere illiterate presumption. We 
take our stand on the law.”’ 

«©Oh the law, the law!’ Mrs. Wix superbly 
jeered. ‘* You had better indeed let the law have 
a look at you!”’ 

«*« Let them pass—let them pass!’’ 
pressed his friend—he pleaded. 

But she fastened herself still to Maisie. 
you hate me, dearest? ’’ 

Maisie looked at her with new eyes, but answered 
as she had answered before. ‘Will you give him 
up? ”? 
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Mrs. Beale’s rejoinder hung fire, but when it came 
itwas noble. ‘* You shouldn’t talk to me of such 
things!’’ She was shocked to tears. 

For Mrs. Wix, however, it was her resentment 
that was shocking. ‘* You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself!’’ she roundly declared. 

Sir Claude made a supreme appeal. 
be so good as to allow these horrors to terminate 

Mrs. Beale fixed her eyes on him, and again 
Maisie watched them.  ‘* You should do him jus- 
tice,’? Mrs. Wix went onto Mrs. Beale. «* We’ve 
always been devoted to him, Maisie and I—and he 
has shown how much he likes us. He would like 
to please her; he would like even, I think, to please 
me. But he has n’t given you up.’’ 

They stood confronted, the step-parents, still 
under Maisie’s observation. That observation had 
never sunk so deep as at this particular moment. 
«“Yes, my dear, I have n’t given you up,’’ Sir Claude 
said at last, ‘¢ and if you’d like me to treat our friends 
here as solemn witnesses I don’t mind giving you 
my word for it that I never, never will. There! ”’ 
he dauntlessly exclaimed. 

«« He can’t!’’ Mrs. Wix as distinctly commented. 

Mrs. Beale, erect and alive in her defeat, jerked 
her handsome face about. ‘* He can’t!’” she liter- 
ally mocked. 

«« He can’t, he can’t, he can’t! ”’ 
gay emphasis wonderfully carried it off. 

Mrs. Beale took it all in, yet she held her ground, 
on which Maisie addressed Mrs. Wix. ‘‘Shan’t 
we lose the boat?’’ 

«« Yes, we shall lose the boat,’? Mrs. Wix re- 
marked to Sir Claude. 

Mrs. Beale meanwhile faced full at Maisie. «<I 
don’t know what to make of you!’ she launched. 

«* Good-bye,’’ said Maisie to Sir Claude. 

«« Good-bye, Maisie,’ Sir Claude answered. 

Mrs. Beale came away from the door. ‘* Good- 
bye!’’ she hurled at Maisie; then passed straight 
across the room and disappeared in the adjoining 
one. 

Sir Claude had reached the door and opened it. 
Mrs. Wix was already out. On the threshold 
Maisie paused; she put out her hand to her step- 
father. He took itand held ita moment, and their 
eyes met as the eyes of those who have done for each 
other what they can. ‘* Good-bye,’’ he repeated. 

‘* Good-bye.’’ And Maisie followed Mrs. Wix. 

They caught che steamer, which was just putting 
off, and, hustled across the gulf, found themselves 
on the deck so breathless and so scared that they 
gave up half the voyage to letting their emotion sink. 
It sank slowly and imperfectly; but at last, in mid- 
channel, surrounded by the quiet sea, Mrs. Wix had 
courage to revert. ‘I didn’t look back, did you? ”’ 

«© Yes. He wasn’t there,’”’ said Maisie. 

<< Not on the balcony? ”’ 

Maisie waited a moment; then, ‘* He wasn’t 
there,’’ she simply said again. 


«¢ Will you 
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Sir Claude’s 


Mrs, Wix also was silent a while. ‘« He went 
to her,’” she finally observed, 

«« Oh, I know!”’ the child replied. 

Mrs. Wix gave a sidelong look. She still had 
room for wonder at what Maisie knew. 


THE END. 


REVIEWS 
BEHIND THE SCENES—AT 
WINDSOR 


Tue Private Lire or THE Queen.—By a Member 
of the Royal Household. r2mo. D. Appleton &F 
Co. $7.50. 

OWEVER it may be in England, in this 
country at least very few persons have 
anything more than the meagerest 
knowledge of the private life of Queen 

Victoria. Itis, therefore, good to come ona volume 

‘*by a member of the Royal Household,’’ which 

tells most of the things one desires to know, and at 

the same time gives a picture of Her Majesty at 
close range which is remarkably satisfactory. In some 
respects the book is an extremely silly one; it is 
written from an almost groveling point of view—in 
fashionably ungrammatical English. It is filled 
with the tritest anecdotes of Her Majesty which, 
so far from illustrating, as they are supposed to do, 
the breadth of mind, the early formation of character, 
and other features of the Queen’s life, only serve by 
their inanity to discredit the author’s judgment 
altogether. Besides this, there is an amateurish 
superabundance of superlative adjectives. Every 
quality of mind or body of the Queen is hailed 
as ‘infinite,’’ ‘*indescribable,’’ ‘* most remark- 
able,’’ or ‘* most magnificent.”’ We are told that 
the Queen was ‘the best dancer in her kingdom,”’ 

‘<a wonderful horsewoman.’’ If she ‘had been 

destined by Fate to write in lieu of ruling, she 

must have left a great mark on the literature of 
the country.”” And so on. Many of the state- 
ments may be true, and the knowledge of the Queen 

we gain from the book certainly tends toward a 

great admiration for her. Yet the perpetual use of 

superlatives only wearies the reader. 

The book is written by a person, presumably a 
woman, whose intimate connection with the royal 
household, if not with the Queen herself, may not 
for a moment be doubted. The description of the 
Queen and her private life is illuminating in the 
extreme. 

<< If you are a student of photographs or portraits 
of the Queen, you will have great difficulty in rec- 
ognizing her in conversation. All I have ever 
seen are very far from doing her justice, for not 
only does she not photograph well, but her face in 
repose is very different from when she commences 
to talk. The kind, sad eyes light up, the nostrils 
distend, the cheeks glow, the curves of the mouth 
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turn up in smiles and display a very pretty and 
complete set of teeth in one so old, and the voice, 
instead of being husky, as might be expected, is 
singularly soft and retains much of that pretty sing- 
ing voice which the great Lablache cultivated and 
Mendelssohn praised so highly.’’ 

«©The Queen is a singularly good talker. Not 
only is she wel] read in history, biography, and 
fiction, and speaks five languages fluently, besides 
being a very fair Latin and Hindostani scholar, but 
there is scarcely a picture or an artist of any note in 
the world with whom and with whose works she is 
not intimately familiar, and she possesses an apprecia- 
tive and practical acquaintance with the works of all 
the great composers. . . . She is gifted with a 
marvelous memory, which she has cultivated and 
preserved most carefully, not only for faces and 
facts, but for all the little interesting characteristics 
which are the salt of good tabletalk. . . . Besides 
this she has a very pretty wit of her own and an 
enormous appreciation of any fun, far from being 
blasée. She is the first to suggest and applaud 
anything which would give pleasure in ordinary 
good society.”’ 

‘«There is nothing to be gained by misrepre- 
sentation, and therefore there is nothing ungracious 
in saying plainly that the Queen is very short, but 
this is only a first impression, for her manners and 
bearing, in some unaccountable way, give her 
height. . . . Though she has almost every female 
foible which a well-bred lady might in truth and 
without detriment be said to possess, she leaves a 
distinct impression upon those who have an oppor- 
tunity of studying her, that she is something more 
than a merely good, kind old lady. . . . One is 
inclined to call her a genius without being quite 
able to fix upon any particular quality in which to 
say lies her especial talent, unless, indeed, . . . . I 
accept Carlyle’s definition of genius as ‘a capacity 
for hard work.’ This capacity Her Majesty pos- 
sesses to a very large extent.’’ 

The Queen’s really unusual accomplishments, her 
great skill and economy in the control of her per- 
sonal fortune and affairs, her realization of the 
dignity of her position, the wise supervision and 
yet the strict etiquette of her court, are treated ade- 
quately and well. In the more domestic details of 
her life she is ‘* extremely fanciful and particular’; 
about her own clothes she has never shown ‘‘ any 
particular taste.’” Her passion for being photographed 
and painted, her loathing of cats, her insistence on 
a cleric’s preaching in a black gown without surplice, 
her fancy for wax candles and antipathy to electric 
lights and gas — these are some of the characteristics 
which go to make the picture complete. 

An anecdote about Dickens, presumably now 
printed for the first time, is especially interesting. 
*« The great author, while still early in his career, 
conceived the most passionate attachment for Her 
Majesty, the girlish beauty which she retained un- 





impaired for very many years after her marriage 
and her sweet grace having made the deepest 
impression on him. He went everywhere where 
he was likely to be able to see her, and in a most 
touching letter to Mr. Thompson, then a light 
in literary circles and the father of Mrs. Alice Mey- 
nel] and the well-known artist, Lady Butler, he 
poured out his love for the Queen, not as his sover- 
eign but as a woman. In this same letter he de- 
scribed how he had spent days and weeks in the 
neighborhood of Windsor, hiding among the trees in 
the park and lounging about her favorite drives, that 
he might sometimes catch a glimpse of her.”’ 

The story goes on to say in the most heartless and 
unsentimental manner, ‘‘The Queen once saw 
Dickens act at a charity performance, and one of 
her pet Skye-terriers was named ‘ Boz.’ ’’ 

The origin of the greater portion of the Queen’s 
wealth is a very romantic story. On the 30th Au- 
gust, 1852, there died a penurious old gentleman of 
seventy-two. John Camden Nield was the son of a 
goldsmith who had executed work for George III 
and kept a shop in St. James’s Street. The old jew- 
eler was, in his way, a great philanthropist, and 
emulated Howard in his attempt to ameliorate the 
condition of those poor wretches who languished in 
Her Majesty’s prison. He sent his son to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and the bar, and at his death 
left him £250,000. This great sum John Cam- 
den Nield saved and invested, living himself in a 
most miserly fashion. When his will was opened, 
it was found that, with the exception of a few lega- 
cies, he had left his fortune of £500,000 to ‘* Her 
Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, begging 
Her Majesty’s most gracious acceptance of the same 
for Her Majesty’s sole use and benefit and that of 
her heirs.’? The Queen sought out Nield’s relations 
and gave them £1,000 each and raised a monu- 
ment to his memory, 








MAID AND BOOK 


Patrins. To Whuicu 1s AppEep an INQUIRENDO 
INTO THE Wit anp Oruer Goop Parts or His 
Late Majesty Kino Cuarwes THE Seconp.—By 
Louise Imogen Guiney. 16mo. Copeland & Day, 
Boston. $1.25. 


HESE Patrins are ‘* handfuls of leaves or 
grass’’ cast by a gypsy on the road, to 
denote to those behind the way she has 
taken. The gypsy is an_ inveterate 

mouser in libraries, to whom the essay is a joy, and 
one that is communicated to those who follow her 
from a distance, breathlessly glad that their guide 
knows all the squirrel-tracks in the forest. 

There is the note of inconsequential whimsicality 
in the very titles of these papers, ranging from 4 
Bitter Complaint of the Ungentle Reader, On the 
Ethics of Descent, On the Rabid versus the Harm- 
less Scholar, to Teaching One’s Grandmother How to 
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Suck Eggs. Yet the patrins, and the disquisition 
added thereto on Charles II, have a singular and 
agreeable unity, in that the essayist finds her inspira- 
tion either in her subject or the novelty of her point 
of view. This is a distinction, when so many eyes 
are enamored of their own seeing, and so many 
minds are not distressed with their own vacancy. 
Nor is Miss Guiney’s modest absorption in her 
theme a substitute for personality, as a former vol- 
ume of essays, mainly ‘‘expository,’’ might have 
justified one in supposing. What with a brave, 
practical optimism, which prompts her to ‘¢ sing out 
for the happy she feels inside,’’ and a mellowing 
humor, she evinces an out-of-door freedom and 
jollity that do much to alleviate the shock of her 
prodigious bookishness. She will pretty soon be 
able to ‘* swim alone,’’ but the closeness and hand- 
someness with which her learning sits upon her 
will happily save her from elaborate trifling. 

The best thing in the present volume is the 
Inquirendo Into the Wit and Other Good Parts of 
His Late Majesty Charles the Second, which is 
thrown into the form of dialogue, that, for the 
nonce, the writer may not appear to hold a brief for 
that much-abused Merry Monarch. ‘<< Mr. Clay,’’ 
says Mrs. Wetherell, «* have n’t you some more nice 
Charles-Secondy things to tell me? I am so inter- 
ested.”’ 
the sixty-six page documentary account of His 
Majesty,—leaving the rottenness of the Restoration 
for the street-corner evangelists to harp upon, and con- 
cerning himself zestfully with its ‘*human sparkle.’’ 
His listeners do not yawn or interrupt, and, when he 
is done, their only comment is that it’s ‘* lopsided,’’ 
*«mortal serious, you know.’’ The fact is that 
Clay’s harangue is a vibrant, nobly compact piece of 
work, quite worthy to stand on its own legs as an 
essay, and challenging comparison with one of Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s vignettes. The ‘* dolly dialogue,”’ 
however, goes to smash when it frames such weighty 
matter. 

If, at the present stage of her literary advancement, 
Miss Guiney is caviare to the general, it is because 
of her large retinue of unusual words, and the length 
and close weaving of her paragraphs. It would be 
trite to urge the charm of the open page, or that 
the unusual word is not necessarily the striking or 
the picturesque word. But who will deny that Mr. 
Birrell gains immensely by the former device, or 
that Charles Lamb and Hazlitt kept, for the most 
part, well within the province of every-day speech ? 
Miss Guiney has observation, but it is too industri- 
ously minute, and at times produces a disjointed 
effect. What guarantees her an ultimate readableness 
is that her words stand for ideas, her impressions for 
realities. In Quiet London we do not find her 
speaking of ‘‘ admirable trees,’ as Mr. James did. 
And in her account of the Tudor Exhibition she 
displays neither the temper of the society journalist 
nor that over-anxious research of technical phrasings 


which Mr. Lang says ?s the joy of the art critic. 
In the three canine papers she even drops to the 
cozy level of familiar chat. 





And forthwith Mr. Clay launches out upon. 





HISTORY OFF-HAND 


]raty 1n THE NineTeentH CENTURY, AND THE 
Makinc or Austro-Huncary anp GERMANY. 
By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 800. A. C. 
McClurg & Company. $2.50. 


HIS latest volume from Mrs. Latimer’s 
flowing pen has the merits and defects 
of its predecessors in the series of his- 
tories with which her name is chiefly 

associated. Those who take up the volume, ex- 
pecting to find such a formal history as the title 
might seem to indicate, are assured of disappoint- 
ment. But it is by no means certain that the cheer- 
ful gossip of historical personages, offered in its stead, 
permits the book to be other than agreeable disap- 
pointment. Mrs. Latimer is thoroughly aware that 
it is not for contemporaries to write history, so she 
puts forth in lieu thereof annals, lightly sketched in, 
often wrong in perspective, and always leaving an 
impression on the mind which is felt to be rather 
pleasing than accurate. 

The style of the work is at times perilously near to 
what may be termed the ‘¢ heart-to-heart’’ manner, 
now greatly affected by women—and men who 
write in and of boudoirs. It assumes a body of 
readers ignorant of many things supposed to lie within 
the common knowledge of literate mankind, as when 
the author defines with care and substantial accuracy 
the meaning of such terms as index expurgatorius or 
mobilization. The explanation of this is to be found 
in numerous little slips on Mrs, Latimer’s part, as 
where she speaks of the Sacred College and its com- 
ponents, ‘*a few of whom,’ she remarks with evi- 
dent surprise, ‘* though cardinals, are not in priests’ 
orders,’’ or where she changes the two best known 
lines of Halleck’s Lament for Drake into the third 
person, and attributes them to Wordsworth. More- 
over, she is given to quoting unknown authorities. 
Of Caroline, Queen of Naples, she says: ‘* My 
father always called her ‘that vile woman’ ’’; or of 
saying things altogether unimportant, following, for 
example, an account of the writing of Silvio Pellico’s 
Le Mie Prigione, with the comment: ‘<I read it 
with deep emotion when I was a schoolgirl,’’ or 
inserting in a foot-note along defense of herself 
against a charge of plagiarism—‘‘ never a matter of 
much consequence,”’ as has been rightly observed. 

Most serious of all its defects, however, is the 
book’s wanting a sense of proportion. ‘* The story 
of the kingdom of Naples and Sicily is strong, pic- 
turesque, and interesting during the first twenty years 
of the nineteenth century,’’ she says early in the 
narrative, ‘* but it is not to be told here.’’ Yet, be- 
fore she has finished a third of her work, she inter- 
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rupts her history to quote—as extensively as digres- 
sively—from Miss Yonge’s Treasury of Golden Deeds 
in regard to the crown of St. Stephen. Characters 
of importance rise and fall within a page; frequent 
repetitions, both of anecdote and incident, give 
pause to the work’s free progress; extended accounts 
of unimportant persons, like Orsini, add to the halt- 
ing effect, and there is little attempt at philosophic 
reflection, and that little not well considered. 

But all these comments are but a longer way of 
saying that Mrs. Latimer has not written, though 
she does not disclaim writing, a formal history. She 
has certainly saved for the world many an important 
fact which it was in great danger of forgetting, and, 
at its best, her manner is delightful. If for nothing 
else, we should be grateful for her rescuing from ob- 
livion an account of that General Nugent, who, com- 
manding the Austrian army during the siege of 
Brescia, in 1849, was so impressed by the valor dis- 
played by its inhabitants against double their number 
of assailants, that, dying before its capture, he left 
the city his entire fortune. But it was unnecessary 
to add that the General was of Irish descent. 





GEORGIA SCENES—SIXTY 
YEARS AFTER 


Georcia Scenes.— Characters, Incidents, etc., in the 
First Half-Century of the Republic. By a Native 
Georgian. r2mo. Harper &F Brothers. $1.25. 


HE republication, after nearly sixty years, 
of this book may have been inspired by 
the success attending the rejuvenation of 
that kindred but vastly superior work, 

Flush Times in Alabama and Mississippi; or it may 
be another indication, like the new edition of Phe- 
nixiana, of the reviving interest in matters American, 
especially when humorous; in any event, it presents 
pictures of life in the South at a period exceedingly 
remote in everything but years, which are sufficiently 
lifelike on the face of them to induce feelings of grat- 
itude. But it is not to be supposed that all these 
pictures are delightful or even pleasant ones — they 
are, collectively speaking, anything but likely to make 
us proud of that bygone generation of our fellow- 
countrymen who inhabited Georgia; some of them, 
notably the anecdotes of fighting, being wholly ruf- 
fianly. Still, the most repulsive chapters of the 
book go to attest the accuracy of the author’s obser- 
vation, and can be made to serve a sociological, if 
not a literary, purpose. 

The style in which these living descriptions of 
old-fashioned Southern life are told is interestingly 
reminiscent of the Spectator and Tatler school, upon 
which we know the South modeled its writings 
for so many years. The humor beneath has a simi- 
lar smack of the day of Queen Anne, though the 
irrepressible tendency of the American to jest at any- 
body and everything is sufficiently obvious to form, 








in combination with the Addisonian elaboration and 
classicism, a cause for mirth which could not have 
been intentional. Quite the most remarkable feature 
of the book is—to begin a series of Hibernicisms — 
the practical omission of the results of slavery, 
However certain it may be that the peculiar institu- 
tion was quite as much a matter of fact to the North- 
erner as to a Georgian in the thirties and forties, it 
still seems as if more use should have been made of 
it here, if only for the sake of posterity. 








THE VIA MEDIA 


Manrietta’s Marriace.—By W. E. Norris. 
D. Appleton Co. $0.50. 


HEERFULLY, although in these days he 
is almost without a comrade, Mr. Norris 
treads the via media of the novelist. He 
is, we believe, rarely interviewed. If 

this should happen, he might quite frankly say that 
he was trying, not so much to write the great novel 
as to avoid writing the bad novel, and to produce 
the good and entertaining one. This is exactly 
what he does. He is not a master stylist, but in 
spite of the Messrs. Appleton’s proofreader he writes 
delightfully sure and correct English; his plot is not 
startlingly intricate nor novel, but it is really well con- 
structed and has sufficient incident; his psychological 
analysis is perhaps not profound, but his characteri- 
zation is discriminating, accurate, and satisfactory; 
he displays no great sense of beauty, but his taste is 
beyond reproach; he is not a wit, perhaps, yet there 
are epigrams and to spare in the book. 

It would be possible to reproach Mr. Norris with 
not being Mr. Hardy or Mr. Meredith, and to 
urge him toward emulation of these masters. Yet 
he might reply in the words of one of his own 
characters: ‘* Advice is one of the things which it 
is more blessed to give than to receive.’’ And it 
is true that the qualities which he already possessed 
are, when combined in one writer, sufficiently re- 
markable. 

The story of Marietta’s Marriage would gain 
nothing from retelling ina review. We suppose that 
the critic of this morning’s paper might call it ‘* un- 
pleasant’’ since its chief figures are a vacillating, 
pretty, discontented woman who is married, and a 
man who is not, and is a bit of a blackguard to boot. 
Yet we have not found it unpleasant reading, and 
there are plenty of other characters who are whole- 
some and lively. And, after all, Marietta stops this 
side of the brink, to which she comes so close. 

The only reproach we make Mr. Norris is his 
old-fashioned, leisurely way of taking 455 pages for 
For modern taste this is a little too long. 
Yet almost every one of the 455 pages is readable. 


I2mo. 


his story. 
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WITH PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT 


Tue Hatr-Caste: An O_p Governess’s TaLe.— 
By the Author of Fobn Halifax, Gentleman. 
z2mo. Thomas Whittaker. $1.00. 


O better opportunity than this was ever 
given for the comparison of the art of to- 
day and the art of day before yesterday 


in the telling of a short story. Six of 
Dinah Maria Mulock’s (Mrs. Craik’s) tales have 
been released from the limbo of old Chambers’s 
Journals, ‘* and are now published in book-form, in 
the belief that the present generation will read with 
pleasure and profit what charmed and instructed 
their fathers and mothers.’ The three pairs of 
words linked by the amds in the foregoing quotation 
from the brief publisher’s note which prefaces the 
book describe the quality of the stories better than a 
page of analysis. Who now is writing for the sake 
of being read with ‘‘pleasure amd profit’’? or to 
*«charm avd instruct’’? or for ‘‘ fathers avd moth- 
ers’? 

The half-dozen little tales cover much ground. 
Here is history, romance, everyday life, pathos, 
patriotism, love, remorse, and hope. Here are 
heroines vastly better behaved under adverse cir- 
cumstances than heroines are wont to be, now that 
we are fathers and mothers, rather than sons and 
daughters. Here, too, are heroes who loom, mighty 
men in deeds, or words, or sentiment. It is an- 
other, and we fear a better, assuredly a drearier, 
world. The publisher is right—the book will be 
read ‘* with pleasure and profit.’’ 





THROUGH ENGLISH SPEC- 
TACLES 


Tue Lanp or tHE Dottar.—By G. W. Steevens. 
r2mo. Dodd, Mead &¥ Co. $1.50. 


NE may lay it down as an axiom that no 
book that sets out to describe the charac- 
ter and institutions of a foreign country 
will have any permanent value unless 

based on sympathy. Especially and for obvious 
reasons is this the case with America, and yet it is 
just this power to enter into the feelings of a nation 
so widely different from their own that has been 
wanting in our European critics. Mr. Bryce, of 
course, is a distinguished exception; De Tocqueville 
is another; but as a rule foreigners, and Englishmen 
particularly, have looked on us as mere curiosities 
and written of us with a certain amused contempt. 
The Land of the Dollar is a sign that this attitude is 
beginning to die away and give place to intelligent 
interest and sane, candid, and proportionate criticism. 
Mr. Steevens could not have written his book twenty- 
five years ago; even five years ago he would have 
had to spice it with a mixture of superiority and dis- 
dain. As it stands to-day, it is perhaps the first 





attempt on the part of an average Englishman to 
give a true picture of America as she really is. The 
book is made up of a series of letters contributed to 
a London newspaper during the campaign of 1896. 
It is written from first to last with unflagging vivac- 
ity, clearness, and sympathy. The author calls him- 
self <*an ignorant but unprejudiced Englishman.’’ 
The ignorance does not matter; it is the lack of 
prejudice that is the important thing. And Mr. 
Steevens, whether he writes of the United States 
navy, or McKinley, or the Colorado silver men, or 
American hostility to England, or Chicago, or our 
railway system, or breakfast table, is keen-sighted, 
amusing, and unbiased. He introduces just enough 
criticism and comparison to make an American 
realize what manner of country America is; and his 
comment is never harsh and unreasoning, but sober, 
kindly, and usually very just. Even when he is 
wrong, one could not wish for a pleasanter writer to 
disagree with. The descriptive passages are admir- 
able for their terse vividness, and the whole style of 
the book is altogether above any journalistic work 
we are used to here. But there is another reason 
why the book should be read on this side. No man 
ever understands his own country till a foreigner 
comes to explain it to him; and Mr. Steevens can be 
recommended as a bright, thoughtful, and discrimi- 
nating guide. 








A PROTEST 


Sotpiers oF Fortune.—By Richard Harding Davis. 
r2mo. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 


ITH a prejudice wholly in its favor, 
and the most friendly intentions in 
the world, we find ourselves quite 


unable to join in the chorus of praise 
with which critics, both great and small, have 
greeted Soldiers of Fortune. To state, as the New 
York Tribune has done, that the book is ‘* a triumph 
for Mr. Richard Harding Davis,’’ is as unfair to 
Mr. Davis as it is to his readers, and argues either 
a weakness of judgment or no judgment at all. To 
continue by saying that ‘‘ There are two reasons 
why Mr. Davis should be congratulated upon his 
Soldiers of Fortune. In the first place, he has given 
us in it the novel of life in a revolutionary South 
American state for which we have long been wait- 
ing, and furthermore, he has made it a revelation of 
his finest gifts,’’—-to continue thus argues merely ig- 
norance. It leads one to suppose that the individual 
who wrote the passage had never met with a book 
by Anthony Hope, published now several years 
ago, and called 4 Man of Mark. Mr. Hope’s 
story, it is true, is not reckoned among his best. It 
is just this fact which makes the applause over Mr. 
Davis’s performance so silly and insulting. So/diers 
of Fortune is not in any sense taken from 4 Man of 
Mark, but that—in its present form—it was largely 
inspired by the earlier book, we cannot help feeling, 
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Besides this, it is much the same sort of novel; the 
characterization is no better and no worse. The 
personages are American and therefore more ap- 
pealing to us,’ but the incidents are the same, about 
as dramatic and stirring, and the two books deserve 
to stand side by side and rank alike. Mr. Anthony 
Hope has done much better work than 4 Man of 
Mark. Mr. Davis has surpassed Soldiers of Fortune 
in several of his shorter stories. 

With this protest against the absurdity of a news- 
paper criticism which is being spread broadcast as 
an advertisement by the Messrs. Scribner, it is a 
pleasure to state that Mr. Davis’s novel is light, 
quick, and amusing. In the first chapter he is in 
his best vein: it has all the unexpectedness, the 
spirit and swing of the short stories that made him 
famous, and as an introduction to the hero, it is 
hardly to be improved upon. ‘The whole book is 
agreeably written; it is really dramatic. The epi- 
sode of poor Stuart’s death is broadly pathetic, the 
rescue on the beach and the daring of Hope are 
things to make one rush through the pages in eager 
excitement. Finally, the scene on shipboard, and 
the end, are all that one can ask—that is, of a 
novelist who is very clever, but is not, in So/diers of 
Fortune at least, by any means what the Tribune 
calls him—*‘ a veritable master of the art of fiction.’’ 








BOLANYO 


Botanyo.—By Opie Read. r6mo. 
jams. $1.25. 

F weareto judge from this volume, we should 
much prefer dining with Mr. Opie Read to read- 
ing his novel. The merit of Bo/anyo and the 
thing which has lured us somewhat unwillingly 

through its pages is the occasional after-dinner 
anecdote which Mr. Read interjects into his narrative. 
The anecdote is largely of Southerners and negroes, 
and at times it makes pathetically ineffectual efforts to 
connect itself logically with the plot, but in general 
it escapes any such degrading connection. When it 
appears, one may hear the frank, clear laugh of the 
««drummer’’ as such stories enliven his hotel even- 
ings. 

The anecdote is the real hero of the book, and 
it is more eagerly awaited than is ever Mr. Belford. 
Beneath the tread of this gentleman, the jeune 
premier of the National Dramatic Company, a Mis- 
sissippi steamboat explodes, landing him in what 
Mr. Read begs leave to offer us as a delightfully 
typical Southern environment. Belford proceeds to 
enjoy the environment, manage a theater for the 
puppets who live in Bolanyo, and fall in love with 
acolorless young woman whose father had befriended 
him and whose husband was away at the state capi- 
tal. This watery affection arose, not especially at 
the dictate of passion, but apparently because an 
impossible negro, who was at once clergyman and 
domestic servant, from the moment of Belford’s 


Way & Will- 


appearance had warned him against the danger of 
such an illicit fondness. 

Almost nothing happens until about two hundred 
and fifty pages have been passed. Then indeed 
Mr. Read gives us excitement enough for any 
novel. Really, one gets a whole dime’s worth. 
For he hews his way to the finish and a happy end- 
ing through a murder, a false accusation, an attempted 
lynching, a rescue by the heroine, an escape through 
the woods, an existence as a cab-driver in Chicago, 
a hunt by detectives, and many other extraordinary 
incidents. All this in not quite fifty pages. 

Bolanyo is the kind of book which a certain kind 
of critic will pronounce ‘not very literary, per- 
haps, but very natural.’? The judgment is only half 
right; Bo/anyo is not very literary, and it is not very 
natural. The dialogue is needlessly stiff and bom- 
bastic, and the characterization most conventional. 
The cover of the book, however, will make it an 
ornament to any library table. 








MADE IN WISCONSIN 


May-Tipe Lyrics.—By Caled Hauser. 32m. 
Sheboygan Zeitung Press. $0.15. 


N place of the customary review, we take 
pleasure in printing the letter which accom- 
panied this volume. 


Franxuin, Wis., June 25, 1897. 
Pustisners:—I take the liberty to submit to you a booklet 
of poems, entitled May-Tide Lyrics, which I wish you to review 
in the next issue of your valuable paper or periodical, or insert 
from a clipping as follows: 
A WISCONSIN POET. 
A small book of poems, bearing the euphoni- 
ous title, May-Tide Lyrics, by Caleb Hauser, has 
reached this office. . . . His verse is of an ama- 
tory character, and has considerable merit. She- 
boygan people should buy it, as a tribute to Wis- 
consin genius.—Sheboygan Daily Fournal. 
Please mention that the poems will be sent, postage prepaid, 
to any address upon receipt of price, which is 15 cents. 
Yours respectfully, 
Cares Hauser, 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


P.: NOVELETTE.—By Charles P. Didier. 4to. 
 Silians’ & Avilkins Co., Baltimore. 


Tme MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA.—By Laura Bride Powers. 
12mo. William Doxey. 


Tue Evo.uTion oF Dopp’s S1stEr.—By Charlotte W. East- 
man. 12mo. Rand, McNally & Co. 


DANESBURY ogg Mrs. Henry Wood. 12mo. Rand, 
McNally & Co. ‘ 
$0.50. 


EpiGRAMS.—By Arthur Stringer. 8vo. London, Ont. 


NuLMA, AN ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN ROMANCE.—By Mrs. Camp- 
bell-Praed. 12mo. D. Appleton & Co. $0.50. 


MURIELLA oR LE SELVE.—By poe de la Rameé (Ouida). 


12mo. L.C. Page & Co. 
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Over One Half America’s 
Riders Ride Them. 


GARFORD 
Cycle Saddles 


are Standard, and as such are 
the regular equipment of the 
majority of American bicycles. 
Any dealer will furnish a Gar- 
ford on any new wheel if the 
purchaser insists, and at no 
added expense. 

Catalog and book on choice 
and use of a saddle— 


«Saddle Sense’’ 


—-sent free to any address. 


GARFORD MFG. CO. 


ELYRIA, OHIO. 
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Just Out. 


A New Book by 


Mrs. Burton Harrison 


“A Son of the Old Dominion.” 


$1.50. 





Just Out. A New Book by 


Hon. JohnSergeant Wise 


**Diomed: The Life, Travels, and 
Observations of a Dog”’ 


With 100 illustrations by J. LInron CHAPMAN 
$2.00 


‘*In many respects one of the cleverest books of the year.” —S?. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


“ A most entertaining book. * * * Any one who has ever owned or 
loved a dog will enjoy this book.”— New York Herald. 


“* A most interesting book.” —Boston Journal. 


** John Sergeant Wise has written a book that is fit company for the 
best in literature. * * * A treasure greatly to be prized and kept for 
many delightful readings.”"—Lexington (Ky.) Daily Leader. 





Just Out. A New Novel by 


Gilbert Parker 


‘The Pomp of the Lavilettes”’ 


5,000 copies sold before publication. $1.25. 


**A tale of human interest palpitating with emotion and throbbing with 
life.” —Bookman. 

“The story is strong in movement from beginning to end, and is written 
with that earnestness and sincerity of purpose that constantly feed curiosity 
and keep the interest keen and eager to the last word.””"—Aoston Herald. 

** The story is a strenuous romance, full of action and passion, yet its 
characters are wonderfully true to life.”"—Chicago Tribune. 

**It is seldom that a reviewer has the opportunity to read a novel of such 
singular power and artistic workmanship.—Chicago Journal. 





Just Out. 


A New Book by 


Mabel Fuller Blodgett 


‘‘At The Queen’s Mercy.” 


A Tale of Adventure 


With five full-page illustrations by Henry Sandham, R.C. A. $1.25. 


* Throughout our author shows feminine tact, grace, tenderness, and a peculiarly woman’s insight into the affairs of the heart * 


* * 


and that which in Haggard is repulsive is in the pages of Mrs. Blodgett refined and veiled so as to be attractive without losing picturesqueness 


or virility.”— Boston Advertiser. 


“* A very readable story.”—New York Herald. 





Prince Serge Wolkonsky 


(HIS LOWELL LECTURES) 
“Pictures of Russian History and Russian Literature” 


With portrait of the author, 


$2.00 net 





Charles G. D. Roberts 


“A History of Canada”’ 








With Chronological Chart and Map of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland. $2.00 net. 
To Be Issued in August. A New Book of Poems by 
Bliss Carman 
“Ballads of Lost Haven: A Book of the Sea.” 
$1.25, net, 
LAMSON, WOLFFE & COMPANY, *"ne, vor” 
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OUT=DOOR LIFE 





FLOWERS OF FIELD, HILL, AND 
SWAMP. By Caro.ine A. CREEVEY. 
Illustrated by BENJAMIN LANDER. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


PONY TRACKS. Written and Illustrated 
by FREDERIC REMINGTON, 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3.00; Full Leather, $4.00. 


ELEMENTS OF NAVIGATION. By W. 


J. HENDERSON. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


RIDERS OF MANY LANDS. By Tueo- 
DORE AYRAULT Dopce, U. S. A. Illus- 
trated by FrREpERIC REMINGTON, and 
from Photographs. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $4.00. 

OUT OF TOWN. With Illustrations by 
Rosina EMMET SHERWOOD. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By “Cc. 
pe Hurst.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 

UPLAND AND MEADOW. A Poaet- 
quissings Chronicle. By C. C, Assortr. 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 

WASTE-LAND WANDERINGS. By C. 
C, Assott. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.50. 

PRACTICAL LAWN-TENNIS. By 
James Dwicurt, M. D, Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON : 
Illustrated by the Author. 


Eye Spy. Afield with Nature. Among 
Flowers and Creeping Things. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50 

Our Edibie Toadstools and Mush- 
rooms, and How to Distinguish Them. 
With Colored Plates, 8vo, Cloth, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $7.50. 

Camp Life in the Woods, and the Tricks 

of Trapping and Trap-Making. Square 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00, 

Pastoral Days; or, Memories of a New 
England Year. 4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
$7.50. 

Highways and Byways; or, Saunter- 
ings in New England. 4to, Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $2.50. 

Happy Hunting-Grounds. A Tribute 
to the Woods and Fields. 4to, Cloth, 
Gilt Edges, $7.50. 

Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine. 
Royal 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $3.50. 

Sharp Eyes. A Rambler’s Calendar of 
Fifty-two Weeks among Birds, Insects, 
and Flowers. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 





THE OUANANICHE, and its Canadian 
Environment. By E. T. D. CHAMBERs, 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00. 


ON SNOW -SHOES TO THE BARREN 
GROUNDS. ‘Twenty- Eight Hundred 
Miles after Musk-Oxen and Wood-Bison. 
By CaspaR WHITNEY. Profusely Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. 


A SPORTING PILGRIMAGE. Studies 
in English Sport, Past and Present. By 
Caspar WHITNEY. Copiously Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. 


THE SHIP’S COMPANY, and Other Sea 
People. By J. D. JERROLD KELLEY, U.S. 
N. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$2.50. 

TRACK ATHLETICS IN DETAIL. 
Compiled by the Editor of “ Interscho. 
lastic Sport” in HARPER’s ROUND TABLE, 
Illustrated from Instantaneous Photo- 
graphs. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


FIELD -FARINGS. By Martua McCut- 
LOCH WILLIAMS, 16mo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.00. 


RECREATIONS IN BOTANY. By Car- 
OLINE A. CREEVEY. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


By WILLIAM C. PRIME: 


Among the Northern Hills. 16mo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$1.00. 

Along New England Roads. 16mo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$1.00. 

I Go a-Fishing. 8vo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 
50 cents. 


THE AMERICAN SALMON - FISHER- 
MAN, By Henry P. WELLs. Illustrated, 


Small 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 

CITY BOYS IN THE WOODS. By 
HENRY P. WELLs. Illustrated. Square 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL : 

Country Cousins. Short Studies in the 
Natural History of the United States, 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 

Friends Worth Knowing. Glimpses of 
American Natural History. Profusely 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

Knocking Round the Rockies. 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $2.00, 


The Ice-Queen. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Illus- 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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It is in shape 
a small quar- 
to (4% x 6), 
choicely print- 
ed on white 
laid paper, un- 
cut edges, and 
done up in 
old-style blue 
wrappers. 
It is issued 
monthly, and 
has from 24 
to 32 pages of 
text; in some 
numbers 40 
pages or more 
have been giv- 
en, forming a 
volume of 
400 pages, at 
least, each 
year. 





MDCCCXCYVII. 





Tbe BiBefoF 


G Reprint of Poetry 
and Prose for Book 
Lovers, chosen in part 
from scarce editionsand 
sources not gencrafeyp 
fgnown ° . . . 


Printed for Thomas B. “Mosher 
and Publishd by him at 45 Ex 
change Street, Portland. Maine 


Current Numbers 5 Cents. 











Cable of Contents 


She Bibefot 


Vol. I 
Quarto, antique boards, 


$2.00 net 


If desired in wrappers, 
$1.50 net 


he Bibefot 


Vol. II 
Quarto, antique boards, 


$1.50 net 


If desired in wrappers, 
1.00 net 


She Bibefot 


Vol. III 
(1897) as issued, 


75c net 


Foreign subscriptions for 
1897 are 25 cents additional to 
above rates. Specimen copies 
of any issue sent on receipt of 
price. Descriptive circulars 
on application. 

Back numbers, separately, 
Ten Cents each, except Nos. 1 
to 6 inclusive (for 1895) which 
are now 20 cents each. Sub- 
ject to further advance as the 
edition decreases. 











No more desirable gift 
to a book-loving friend 
could be found than a set 
of the Bibelot in 2 vol- 
umes, and a subscription 
for 1897. 








Thomas BG. Wosfer, 


VOLUME I—1895 


I. Lyrics from William Blake a 
II. Ballades from Frangois Villon. lll. 
III. Medizval Latin Students’ Songs. 
IV. A Discourse of Marcus Aurelius, by Walter Pater. 4 
V. Fragments from Sappho. 
VI. Sonnets on English Dramatic Poets: A. C. Swin- VI. 
burne. 
VII. The Pathos of the Rose in Poetry. wit 
VIII. Lyrics from James Thomson. (B. V.) 1X. 
IX. Hand and Soul, by D. G. Rossetti. > a 
X. A Book of Airs from Dr. Thomas Campion. XI 
XI. A Lodging for the Night: A Story of Francis iy 
Villon by R. L, Stevenson. XI. 
XII. The Fifth Act of the Cenci. 


VOLUME II—1896 


A Flower of Laurium. 

A Maker of Forgotten Tunes. 

Sentences from the Story of My Heart, by Richard 
Jefferies. 

Songs of Dead Florentines. 


- Quattrocentisteria. (How Sandro Botticelli saw 


Simonetta in the Spring.) 

— Songs and Sonnets from Astrophel and 

tella. 

The Sire de Maletroit’s Door, by R. L. Stevenson. 

An Idyl of First Love, by George Meredith. 

Lyrics from Robert Bridges. _ 

Joachim Du Bellay: A Renaissance Study by 
Walter Pater. 

_ of Art, Life, and Nature, by William 

atson. 

The Death of Darnley: from “ Bothwell, a 

Tragedy.” 


VOLUME III—Numbers now ready. 


. Three Greek Idyllists: Theocritus. 


I 
ll. Three Greek Idyllists: Bion and Moschus. 
II. The Exequy, and other Poems, by Henry King, D.D. 


Ill. 
oS Selections from Dr. John Donne. 


Letters of Marque: Three Chapters from a Suppressed Book by 


Rudyard Kipling. 
VI. Father Damien, by R. L. Stevenson. 


VII. The Hollow Land: A Tale by William Morris. Part I. 
VIII. The Hollow Land: A Tale by William Morris. Part II. 
(An early story that has never been reprinted.) 





w“ 
‘ 


- 45 Exchange Street, (hortfand, Waine 
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HERBERT 8S. STONE & CO”S NEW NOVELS 











ONE MAN’S VIEW 


By Lzeonarp Merrick, author of ** A Daughter of the Philistines,”* etc. 16mo, $1.00. 

The story of an ambitious American girl and her attempts to get on the English stage, her marriage, and subsequent troubles, 
and the final nagesnese of every one. The author’s point of view and the story itself are 1 and ing. 

Very well told.— The Oxtlook. 

Clever and original.—Charleston News and Courter. 

Eminently readable.—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 

A highly emotional, sensational story of much literary merit.—ChAicago Inter Ocean. 

A really remarkable piece of fiction . . . . . a saving defence against the dullness that may come in vacation days. 


—Kansas City Star. 
FLAMES: A London Fantasy 


By Rosert Hicuens, author of *“* The Green Carnation,” “‘ The Folly of Eustace,” etc. 1r2mo, $t.50. 
“Tt carries on the attention of the reader from the first chapter to the last. Full of exciting incidents, very modern, 
excessively up to date.”—London Daily Telegraph. 

Mr. Hichens has already accomplished a certain amount of work which has given him a right toesteem. His “‘ Green Car- 
nation” was a tissue of clever witticisms, which were perhaps not too difficult to achieve. His ‘‘ Imaginative Man” was full of 
an atmosphere which, were the word not so greatly abused, might well be described as lurid. But here was the hand rather of the 
*prentice than of the absolute workman. Nevertheless, the cast of the mind was displayed beyond doubt; and in “‘ Flames”’ it 
stands out definitely revealed. Inhislast book Mr. Hichens has entirely proved himself. is talent does not so much lie in the con- 
ventional novel, but more in this strange and fantastic medium. ‘‘ Flames”’ suits him, has him at his best.—Pa// Mali Gazette. 


THE JESSAMY BRIDE: A Novel 


By F. Franxrorr Moors, author of “I Forbid the Banns,” ‘“‘ Phyllis of Philistia,” etc. ramo, $1.50. 

A novel of great interest, introducing as its chief characters Goldsmith, Johnson, Garrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others. 
It is really a companion volume to “ The Sauter Comedian.”’ The first large English edition of ‘‘ The Jessamy Bride” was 
exhausted before publication. The great popularity of his other books is a sufficient guaranty of the entertaining qualities of 
this latest volume. 

Admirably done.—Detrott Free Press. 

It is doubtful if anything he has written will be as well, and as widely appreciated as ‘‘ The Jessamy Bride.” 

—Kansas City Times, 

This story seems to me the strongest and sincerest bit of fiction I have read since ‘‘ Quo Vadis.’”"—George Merriam Hyde in 
The Book Buyer. 

A novel tn praise of the most lovable of men of letters, not even excepting Charles Lamb, must be welcome, though in it 
the romance of Goldsmith’s life may be made a little too much of for strict truth . . . . . Mr. Moore has the history of the time 
and of the special circle at his finger-ends. He has lived in its atmosphere, and his transcripts are full of vivacity ..... ‘ The 
Jessamy Bride”’ is a very good story, and Mr. Moore has never written anything else so chivalrous to man or “ey ‘ 

—The Bookman, 


PINK MARSH: A Story of the Streets and Town 


By Georce Avg. With forty illustrations by Joun T, McCutcHEzon. 16mo, $1.25. 

The binding is similar to that of Artze, and the publishers feel confident of the book’s success. Some parts of it have ap- 
peared in the Chicago Record, and have met with even greater success than the Artze sketches. Pink Marsh is the story of 
the live affairs and every-day adventures of a Northern city negro. He is different in many respects from the Southern negro, and 
*‘ Pink Marsh,”’ the bootblack and brush in a corner barber-shop, has a dialect of his own. It is as distinct from the conventional 
dialect as ‘* Pink”’ is from the town negro of the comic writers. It is believed that this is the first attempt to give a faithful picture 
of the Northern negro of to-day. 





By the author of PINK MARSH 


ARTIE: A Story of the Streets and Town 


By Gzorce Ape. With many illustrations by Joun T. McCutcnzon. 16mo, $1.25. Ninth Thousand. 

** Mr. Ade shows all the qualities of a successful novelist.”"—CAicago Tribune. 

** Artie is a character, and George Ade has limned him deftly, as well as amusingly. Under his rollicking abandon and reck- 
lessness we are made to feel the real sense and sensitiveness and the worldly wisdom of a youth whose only language is that of a 
street-gamin. As a study of the peculiar type chosen, it is both typical and inimitable.”—Detrozt Free Press. 

* It is brimful of fun and picturesque s ang. Nobody will be any the worse for reading about Artie, if he does talk slang. 
He’s a good fellow at heart, and Mamie Carroll is the ‘making of him.’ He talks good sense and good morality, and these things 
have n’t yet gone out of style, even in Chicago.’"—New York Recorder. 


THE CARISSIMA 


By Lucas MALteErt, author of ‘‘ The Wages of Sin.’’ ramo, $1.50. 

“The strongest piece of fiction written during the year, barring only the masters, Meredith and Thomas Hardy.”—Kansas 
City Star. 

< The interest throughout the story is intense and perfectly sustained. The character-drawing is as good as it can be. 
‘The Carissima,’ her father, and a journalistic admirer are, in particular, absolute triumphs. The book is wonderfully 
witty, and has touches of genuine pathos, more than two and more than three. It is much better than anything else we 
have seen from the same hand.”"—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


The EIGHTH EDITION of Mr. Henry M. Biossom’s popular novel is now ready. 


CHECKERS: A Hard-Luck Story 


By Henry M. Biossom, JR., author of ** The Documents in Evidence.” 16mo, $1.25. 








To be had ofall Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


coicaco HERBERT S. STONE & CO. new yvorx 
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BOOKS at 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT 











When calling, 
Please ask for Mr. Grant 


BEFORE BUYING BOOKS, 
WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


An assortment of catalogues and 
special slips of Books at reduced 
prices sent for 1oc stamp 





F. E. GRANT, 


23 W. 42d Street 
NEW YORK 


Mention this Advertisement 
and receive a Discount 








— Lakeside Press, 

R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Co., Printers of 
The Chap-Book. Ex- 
ceptional facilities for 
the production of Pri- 
vate Editions, In Me- 
moriams, Genealogies, 
and all Books requiring 
tasteful treatment and 
careful execution. The 
Lakeside Press Build- 
ing, Plymouth Court 
and Polk St., Chicago. 























THE ORDINARY IN ART. acetin 


ed or bound, in whatever light or surroundings, cannot beeome 


classic,—but 
may appear most ordinary if inhar- 


THE CLASSIC moniously set, and the surroundings 


not intelligently considered. 

THE PAPER used in this book, considering the title, 
its field, and its mission, is pre-eminently 

correct—would THe Cuap- Boox look right in another dress? 
THE MANUFACTURERS ji" 223 
half - century 
of experience, interpreted to a nicety the motif of the publish- 
ers, and were enabled to meet exactly their special requirements. 
with their innu- 


THE BUTLER PAPERS (wit feen sn: 


ishes,tones, and effects, are to be found wherever the best in Art 
and Letters has sought a medium for its utterance. 


THE COARSER GRADES &.!)pisics: 
tions, eee Uses, Legal Work, Advertising, etc., always 
in stoc 





Copper Plates, Stee! Dies, Correspondence Stationery, Invitations, 
rogrammes, etc., in Polite Society’s latest forms. 


IN FACT, EVERYTHING IN PAPER 
PRICES INVARIABLY REASONABLE 


J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago 





Henry Blackwell 
BOOKBINDER 


University Place, Cor. 10th Street 


NEW YORK 
s 
BOOKBINDING in all varieties of 


leather, in single volumes or in 
quantities, at moderate prices. 


ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING, in 

which the best of material only is 
used, and in any style, in the highest 
perfection of workmanship. 
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°o TH MOUNTAIN 
LAKE. .: EASHORE RESOR 


SUMMER LOVRIST TICKETS 
ue SH ORE ottinee. 


AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RY AG Po 


© GEwOr oR Boon oF SYVMAGa-TOvAE® A. Cnhicaco. 

















The General Reduction 
in Bicycle Prices 


eloquently proclaims the fact 
that to-day ‘‘18 year old” 


Ronidor’ 


BICYCLES 
$80.22 Porusr ust price FSC: 
‘sAre the Standard 
















Built by the NewYork Central] Line 














that Hauled a train of the U. S. A.” 
On the fastest lime the highest priced, highest grade 
Ever made inthe world wheels on the market 
Or sung of in rhyme os 
: on Rambler buyers, who SAVED $20, 
AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD are now smiling 
“The New York Central leads the me Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 


COP Og UeRh OF CLOPEs © Band. L Ohm Lane Peeeress aaged 
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NEW PRICES 
COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


The Standard of the World 


i 


1897 Columbias $7 5 


The best bicycles made, Reduced to .... 


1896 Columbias $60 


Second only to 1897 Models, Reduced to ... . 


1897 Hartfords $50 


Equal to most bicycles, Reduced to .... 
Hartfords $45 
Pattern 2, Reduced to .... 
Hartfords $40 
Pattern 1, Reduced to... . 
Hartfords $30 
Patterns 5 and 6, Reduced to ome % 


Nothing in the market approached the value of these bicycles at the 
former prices; what are they now? 








POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer; by mail from us for one 2-cent stamp 
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Reprints trom the Chap-Book 


PUBLISHED BY 


Herbert 8. Stone and Company 
CHICAGO 








CHAP-BOOK STORIES 


A Volume of Reprints from THE CHap-Boox, 
Contributions by Octave THANET, GRACE 
ELLERY CHANNING, Maria LovisE Poot, 
KATHARINE Bates, NeEITH Boyce, Ep- 
WARD CUMMINGS, ANNA VERNON Dorsey, 
Witit1am Hottoway, Jr., Epwin LerFévre, 
ANTHONY LELAND, and CLINTON Ross. 16mo 
$1.25. Second edition. 

The authors of this volume are all American. _ Besides the well- 
known names, there are some which were seen in THe Cuap- Book for 


the first time. The volume is bound in an entirely new and startling 
fashion. 





CHAP-BOOK ESSAYS 


A Volume of Reprints from THE CHap-Book. 
Contributions by T. W. Hiccinson, H. W. 
MasiE, Lovist CHANDLER Mou ton, H. H. 
BoYEsEN, EpMuND Gossz, JOHN BURROUGHS, 
NorMAN Hapcoop, Mrs. REGINALD DE KovVEN, 
Louise ImoGEN Guinry, Lewis E. GaArEs, 
Atic—E Morst EARLE, LAURENCE JERROLD, 
RicHARD HENRY STODDARD, EvE BLANTYRE 
Simpson, and Maurice THompson, With a 
cover designed by A. E. Borie. 16mo, $1,25. 





THE IMPUDENT COMEDIAN 
AND OTHERS 


By F. FRANKFORT Moore. 
$1.50. 

Several of the stories have appeared in THe Cuap-Boox; others are 
now published for the first time. They all relate to seventeenth and 
eighteenth century characters—Nell |G 

Idsmith, Dr. J and David Garric 
and dramatic. 


CURIOUS PUNISHMENTS 
OF BYGONE DAYS 


By Avice Morse Earte. Withtwelve quaint 
pictures and a cover-design by FRANK HAZzEN- 
PLUG. 12mo0, $1.50. 


«In this dainty little volume Alice Morse Earle lias done a real 
service, not only to present readers, but to future students of bygone 
customs. To come upon all the information that is here put into 
readable shape, one would be obliged to search through many anci 
and cumbrous records.’’— Boston Transcript. 

“Mrs. Alice Morse Earle has made a diverting and edifying 
book in her ‘ Curious Punishments of Bygone Days,’ which is pub- 
lished in a style of quaintness befitting the theme."—New York 
Tribune. 

“ This — and entertaining volume is the most recent of Mrs. 
Earle’s popular antiquarian sketches, and will not fail to amuse and 
mildly instruct readers who love to recall the grim furnishings and 
habits of previous centuries, without too much serious consideration 
of the root from which they sprang, the circumstances in which they 
flourished, or the uses they served.”— The /ndependent. 


Illustrated. 12mo, 


mn, Kitty Clive, Oliver 
They are bright, witty, 














To be had of all Booksellers, or post-paid 
on receipt of price by the Publishers 


HERBERT 8. STONE & CO. 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 





UNLAP & CO. Celebrated Hats. Styles and 
quality always progressive. The Dunlap Silk 
Umbrella. PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. 





. oon GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital Stock 
$1,000,000. Chicago. Melville E. Stone, Presi- 

dent; E. H. Pearson, Vice-Pres.; D. A. Moulton, 2d 

Vice-Pres.; C. C. Swinborne, Assistant Cashier. 


The NEW MATHEWSON 
Narragansett Pier, R.I. 


OPEN JUNE 19th to SEPT. 15th 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Cortina Method 








For use in Schools 


and Self-Study. 





— In 20 Lessons 
ENGLISH Cloth, each, $1.50 


FRENCH, Specimen Copies of Books I and II, 30 cents. 
Other Text and Imported Spanish Books. Send 5c 
or Catalogue. 


Cortina Academy of Languages, R. D. CORTINA, M. A., Principal, 


Originato: of the adaptation of the PHONOGRAPH to the teaching 
of languages, 


44 West 34th Street, New York 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies — several times as many vacancies as mem- 
bers. Must have more members. Several plans; two plans give free 
registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for 
book, containing plans and a $500.00 love story of college days. No 
charge to employers for recommending teachers. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
8. W. Corner Main and 3d Sts., Louisville, Ky. 
SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
69-71 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. Dr. 0. M: SUTTON, A.M. 


President and Manager. 


Northern vacancies Chicago office; 
office. One k 





; Southern vacancies Louisville 
ee registers in both offices. 





PERFECTION AT LAST! 


SPRATTS 
PATENT CA I FOOD 
Sample Package, - 5 Cents. 

OS ee. nee $1.50 
# ee eS aan 
eee cocce.cocee 9D sooo swesescoiccee GD 

° ° eee 8.00 


DOG AND POULTRY SUPPLIES. 
Order through your dealer, and send for catalogue to SPRATTS 
PATENT LIMITED, 245 E. s6th St., New York City. 
San Francisco Branch: 1320 Valencia St. 
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25 cents for Shirt-Waists of good quality 
Percale, pleated yoke feck, full front, 
detachable collar, no raw seams, finished 
and laundered perfectly, guaranteed to 
wash. Colors: black, blue, pink, red, 
tan, and lavender. Previous price, 65 


cents. 

» 
39 cents for Shirt-Waists of extra quality 
Lawn, full yoke back and gathered front, 


laundered or soft cuffs, detachable col- 
lar, choicest colorings. Previous price, 
75 cents. 


and lowness of prices. 





A Shirt-Waist Sale of 
Unusual Interest 


There are several things that combine to make this sale one 
of the most important of the season. 
elegant materials, fineness of finish, beauty and harmony of style, 
The stock represented is larger and more 
varied than ever, and, judging from figures, it will be seen that this 
is a splendid chance to combine shirt-waist luxury with shirt-waist 
economy. A hint as to prices: 


First and foremost are the 


50 cents for Shirt-Waists of very fine Lawn 
and Dimity, exceptional values in very 
fine goods. Previous prices, $1.00 & $1.25, 

75 cents for Shirt-Waists of exquisite Lawn 
and open-work effects, in choice color- 
ings, finely made and finished. Previous 
price, $1.50. 

$1.00 and $1.50 for Shirt-Waists of dainty 
Sheer Lawn, Dimity, Percale, Lappards, 
and Organdies, linen and lace effects, in 
some of the richest and choicest styles of 
the season. Previous prices, $2.00, $3.00, 
and $3.50. 





Unusual Offerings in Summer Skirts 


These goods, being manufactured under our own 
supervision, possess that fine touch of style and effectiveness that separate our 





garments from the average. 


75 cents for separate Skirts of good quality 
Crash, deep hem. 

$1.00 for separate Skirts of White Duck, 
nicely finished. 

$1.50 for separate Skirts of extra quality 
Crash, perfectly draped. 

$1.50 for separate Skirts of choice White 
Pique, perfect hanging, and made in the 
very best manner. 





$2.00 for separate Skirts of Irish Linen, 
made and draped perfectly. 


$2.50, $3.00, $3.50 to $6.00 for separate 
Skirts of Irish Linen, homespun and 
Pique in wide and narrow wale, many 
with fancy strapped seams and trimmed 
with buttons. 





MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND ACCURATELY FILLED 


STRAWBRIDGE & 


CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to Advertisers, please mention THE CHAP-BOOK, 























